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HESTER’S HISTORY. 


A New Seriar Tate. 
————— 
CHAPTERI. LITTLE HESTER. 

I wou.p begin by telling how it came that 
little Hester once lived in Fairyland and was 
banished ; and in order to do so I would open 
this history into the midst of July sunshine, and 
all the summer glory of the gardens at Hampton 
Court. Not on a public holiday, that I may 
ask a reader to watch with me the city children 
casting bread to the swans, and stare over the 
heads of the crowd at the noble cartoons, and 
Elizabeth’s wan face and ruff. But because 
there be people who have their homes in the 
heart of this fairyland of history, who eat their 
daily bread, and dream their nightly dreams 
under the palace roof. And because there be 
days when the birds make all the sound in the 
dreamy alleys, the flowers are sweet only for 
the bees, the swans doze undisturbed among the 
lilies, and the pictured company upon the walls 
in the show chambers have neither student 
nor admirer from sunrise till sunset; nothing 
moving amongst them but shadows and sun- 
beams throughout the long lonely day. 

On such a day about eighty years ago, a 
lady was sitting at an open window looking out 
on the great court-yard, and a little girl was 
playing all by herself up and down the king’s 
staircase, and in and out those long pictured 
chambers, where an old woman was going 
slowly from room to room, on her knees, scrub- 
bing the boards. When tired of chasing the sun- 
beams up and down the stair, “climbing the 
gold ladders” she called her game, this child 
would come and sit down in the middle of the 
floor, and, clasping her knees, talk up to the 
pictures, to Mary and Darnley and the rest, 
asking them why they looked so grave, and 
staid up there, so silent, on the prim walls; 
assuring them that they should find the world 
outside very delightful with flowers and trees, 
if they would only step forth and try it. These 
painted people were so real and familiar to this 
child, and those of sad stern faces and stiff 
bearing touched her pity so much, that she 
talked quite aloud to them for sympathy. 
The old charwoman, catching the murmuring 
treble of the little voice, wall come grumbling 
to the door now and again, and looking askance 
uneasily at the yellow head shining solitary in 





the middle of the great chamber, would listen 
in amazement to the small eager tongue that 
discoursed so nimbly and fantastically in the 
silence. 

The lady at the window not far away was 
Judith, Lady Humphrey, widow of Sir John 
Humphrey, a distinguished naval officer. She 
was a middle-aged lady, tall and narrow in 
figure, with shapely features, and light hair, like 
braids of buff-coloured satin. She might have 
been considered handsome but for her mouth, 
which was ugly; chiefly, perhaps, because 
sweetness was unknown to it. There was also 
a drawback to beauty in the cold yet restless 
expression of her colourless eyes, whose pale 
sharp light was unsoftened by even the lightest 
pencilling of shadow. People who knew her 
well could have told that her manners would 
have been attractive but for occasional tones in 
her voice. And probably it was owing to these 
three characteristics—the curious light in her 
eyes, the corners of her mouth, and those odd 
tones turning up now and again when she was 
speaking—that no child, not even the little 
orphan who clung to her perforce, and who 
made idols of dim faces upon canvas for want 
of something warmer to love, could ever get its 
arms around her neck, or have courage to lift 
its face to her lips. 

This lady was writing to her son, Pierce, at 
his military college. An open letter, in a careless 
dashing hand, lay spread on the desk before her, 
and she turned back a page, and read. 

“T amglad,” said the writing, “ that you got 
the pearl necklace and the buckles for little 
Hester. I know how much amusement it gives 
you to see the little monkey looking pretty and 
picturesque. I will do without the money if I 
can 

The lady here turned from this letter to her 
om and began writing with a bold, impatient 
1and. 

“ You speak,” she said on the paper, “as if 
you had forgotten that your father was a gen- 
tleman, and that you des are expected to be 
the same. You talk about doing without 
money, as if that were possible, and allude to 
Hester’s necklace as if its purchase must pre- 
vent your debts being paid. I only mentioned 
that item to show you how difficult it is to find 
money for everything. I have pawned the dia- 
monds which your grandfather gave me before 
you were born, and though they were never a 
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handsome set, the ear-rings being too short, 
and the brooch an awkward pattern, still they 
are valuable, and I send you the sum you re- 

uire. As for Hester, the child is getting 
tiresome, and teases me with her questions. I 
have heard of a cheap school to which I think 
of sending her. It is almost a charity school, 
indeed ; but I cannot afford a better one, and I 
dare say it will do for the creature very well.” 

Did the soldier boy smile or sigh when these 
lines came under his eyes, or had he leisure in 
the hurry of his own young life to pause and 
tuminate on the mystery of a pearl necklace 
and a charity school? One might wonder a 
little looking over this letter, seeing that Lady 
Humphrey had a determined appearance, and 
that one is apt to- associate determination of 
character with strength of mind, or at least 
with common sense. But Lady Humphrey 
was as determined in her indulgence of her 
smallest personal whims as in the dauntless 
carrying out of her most audacious plans. 

Hester Cashel was utterly hisodies except 
in so far as Lady Humphrey had stood and 
meant to stand her friend. Some one had died 
abroad, and bequeathed an infant to the cold- 
eyed lady. What motives were at work to 
make the owner of so hard a voice open her 
heart and take the child in, has never been 
clearly ascertained by any one. People said 
she did open her heart; but I am disposed to 
think that she only extended her arms, maybe 
held out a reluctant hand, or a finger. But 
even a finger is enough for a toddling baby to 
grasp, and hold on by with its two tiny hands. 
And so this orphan became the property of 
Lady Humphrey. 

The woman’s husband was dead, her son 
necessarily removed from her, and she herself 
was not the sort of person to win her way into 
new hearts and draw them near her own. It 
followed naturally that the babe Hester, grow- 
ing a strong and graceful child, should prove 
an interest and an amusement to her protec- 
tress. Her beauty had pleased the lady, and 
her prattle diverted her for some seven or eight 
years. She had been decked and flattered, in- 
dulged and neglected, trained and drilled, and 
left to run wild again, according to the humour 
and circumstances of Lady Humphrey. There 
had lately arrived a time, however, when the 
soul that was in the child had began to trouble 
the worldly woman. Hester was growing too 
thoughtful, too questioning, too fanciful, too 
“old fashioned.” Even the sight of the pretty 
figure, tricked out in trinkets and satins, did not 
compensate for the annoyance of the child’s 
earnesiness. So long as the small lisping voice 
would content itself with trilling sentimental 
ditties accompanied by chubby fingers thrum- 
ming a guitar, to the delight of Lady Hum- 
phrey and her visitors, it was all very well, and 
the clever little mite was charming. But it 
did not amuse Lady Humphrey to hear the 
words of wisdom coming out of the lips of a 
babe, nor did it please her at all to be convicted 
of ignorance by the truthful troubled gaze of 





two spiritual eyes, looking out of even so tiny 
a puzzled head. The child, too, was becoming 
less gay and lively, and getting a habit which 
the lady could not endure, a trick of talking to 
herself and to lifeless things. And it was this 
simple folly of the little one that sealed her 
childish fate at the last. 

For on the -evening of that summer day on 
which a letter was written mentioning a humble 
school, Lady Humphrey, after some seeking, 
found the missing Hester among the pictures 
alone, and it was almost dark. The child was 
leaning softly towards a dusky canvas, from 
which a pale face just glimmered through the 
shadows. ‘Come out, Mary Stuart,” she was 
whispering, with her hands extended pleadingly 
towards the picture, “ Come out, Mary Stuart, 
and hear the nightingales !” 

The witness of this scene, the lady on whose 
mouth there had never been any sweetness, 
felt forcibly that a whole ocean of mystery lay 
between the opening nature of this child and 
her own, which was grown and matured, and 
never could know change. And she wanted to 
get the child out of her sight. And next day 
she drove to a dingy house in Islington to 
make inquiries. And very soon little Hester 
was carried away out of her dreams under the 
shadow of the great palace, from her talks with 
her dear kings and queens, and her raptures 
at the singing of the nightingales. And this 
is how little Hester was banished from Fairy- 
land. 

Her anguish and fear were terrible at first ; 
they frightened the children of the school and 
wearied the mistress. But a week of punish- 
ment tamed the little spirit, and Hester settled 
meekly to her lessons in the schoolroom. With 
pale cheeks and shadows round her eyes she 
announced herself “very happy,” by and by, 
over her books. She hemmed some ruffles for 
Lady Humphrey and wrote her a letter. And 
the lady did not quite desert her. She missed 
the little presence about her more than she had 
expected. Besides, she was at this time much 
vexed by the failure of speculations, of che- 
rished plans for the enrichment of her son, and 
sometimes needed a novelty to distract her 
thoughts. She called often at the dingy house, 
and brought Hester back to her paradise. It 
amused her to see the half-laughing, half-weep- 
ing ecstasy of the child at sight of the country. 
Not a wreath in the hedge, not a green-breasted 
duck among the sedges missed her eye, or was 
too simple a subject for her joy. Lady Hum- 
phrey could understand clapping of hands and 
merriment, and as gradually the little girl grew 
shrewd enough to keep her wonders and fancies 
to herself, and to refrain from asking difficult 
questions, she was found to be exceedingly im- 
proved, and a much less tiresome companion 
than she had been. 

Thus she lived, henceforth, a strange two- 
sided sort of life. At her school she was driven 
about harshly enough, shrieked at and scolded 
for the smallest fault; mocked by rude school- 
fellows for her daintier habits. Her garments 
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became slovenly and her hair unkept. Her 
recreation was making cockle-shell grottoes in 
a gaunt back yard with high walls. Yet here 
she existed contentedly, feeding her imagina- 
tion upon history lessons, till wondrously at 
a moment’s notice, there would appear the 
magic finger beckoning her into the land of 
enchantment. And the next day, with smeoth 
ringlets, and in the delicate white clothing she 
liked to wear, little Hester would find her way 
back into the stately company of her pictured 
friends, and revelling in the congenial atmo- 
sphere of beauty and refinement, would make 
herself as rapturously happy as it is possible for 
a lonely child to be. Then were there no tasks 
to be learned, and no occupation was appointed 
for her, but only the following of her sweet 
will from morning till night among the flowers 
and pictures. 

But too soon this brilliant heaven was 
overcast. At a moment’s notice, and Lady 
Humphrey’s word, back again she was dropped 
into the lower life. The smoky city received 
her once more, and the door of the dreary house 
shut her in. Here were waiting for her just as 
she had left them—the close blank yard and the 
rude companions, the threadbare frock and the 
shoes with the holes in them, the angry word 
and the hasty punishment, tle rigid monotony 
and the utter unloveliness and unyieldingness 
of everything and person, which yearning eyes 
might look upon or helpless hands lay. hold of. 
There were quarrelsome voices for the singing 
of the nightingales ; a patch of rank weeds, in- 
stead of acres of scent and bloom; boisterous 
humanity for delicate dream creations, and slow 
movements and a cramped will in exchange for 
a royal liberty of foot and fancy. 

In her earlier days the woe of the little 
heart found its comfort in tears, and, the pas- 
sion of the moment over, the child would con- 
tent itself, child-fashion, with whatever materials 
for amusement might lie inthe way. But when 
afew years had passed, and an unusual capacity 
for grief had grown stronger within her, the 
sudden change in her life became more painful, 
the conversations of her schoolfellows more irk- 
some, tears were less frequent with her; but 
a grave trouble grew up in her young life, the 
trouble of not knowing where her place was to 
be in the world. For with a true instinct 
Hester felt early that she had won no place in 
Lady Humphrey’s heart, that her footing on 
that enchanted hearthstone under the palace 
roof was dependent on the humour of each 
moment that passed. And with a sure fore- 
boding, she felt that any day might find her 
shaken off and forgotten. 


CHAPTER II. HESTER, SOMEWHAT LATER. 

Wuewn Hester was twelve years old, she had 
rather advanced in Lady Humphrey’s favour. 
Her progress in learning had Hm the lady, 
and she had sent her to a better school. The 
gratitude of the little girl was unbounded, and 
her efforts to profit by the boon incessant. See 
her bending over a book in a schoolroom— 





flushed, eager; her frock out at elbows, her 
shoes broken, her stockings overrun with darns, 
To-morrow she will be at the palace, and there 
must be a brave list of triumphs for Lady 
Humphrey. A medal is to be won, and some 
solemn books, and Lady Humphrey will look 
pleased. She will not smile much; but she 
will put on a satisfied look, and say approv- 
ingly, “Hester, you will be of use for some- 
thing yet.” And the vague promise of that 
something in prospect is sweet to Hester as the 
birds in the boughs. 

And afresh white frock will be handed to 
Hester, and it will be delicately frilled and 
crimped; and there will be, if not exactly.glass 
slippers, at least pretty ones of black silk with 
shining buckles. And there will be Shakespeare 
on the drawing-room table, the mark in its 
pages never moved since Hester closed the 
volume last holiday. And she will nestle in the 
firelight by the glittering hearthplace with the 
book. And perhaps she will suddenly start to 
find that unconsciously her fancy has been 
clothing Lady Macbeth with the outward form 
and features of Lady Humphrey. And she will 
shudder and veil her eyes, lest her patroness 
should read the cruel libel in her glance. But 
the lady does not think of her so often, nor look 
at her so closely as to notice when a cloud or a 
shining light is to be seen on her eager face. 

Then in the evening the stiff brocade curtains 
(so different from Miss Hemisphere’s dull green 
damask) will be drawn across the windows, and 
the wax candles will be lit all through the rare 
chambers, and the fire will pour its ruddy 
splendour over the curious andirons, burning 
grandly and with dignity as a fire should burn 
under the roof where kings and queens have 
made their home. And the few dark pictures 
on the walls will retire farther than ever into 
obscurity, and only just peer in ghostly fashion 
from their frames. On the table in the corner 
with its cover of Indian embroidery will be set 
forth the tiny, exquisite service of china and 
silver in which te Humphrey is wont to dis- 
pense tea to her guests. And the lady’s little 
page in his fantastic costume will be tripping 
about, arranging seats in expectation of visitors. 
Lady Humphrey does not see company on an 
extended scale however. A few antique beaux 
and dowagers will drink her coffee and pla 
whist at her card tables. And of these, ba | 
Hester has seen them coming and going for 
years, and knows every nodding, powdered 
head and painted smirk by heart, as she does 
the pictures in the gallery, yet she recognises 
the identity of not a single one amongst them. 
They are all illustrious personages of history, 
the guests of bygone kings. 

The first blush of morning will find her 
abroad, encountering his dread majesty upon 
the king’s staircase. For the fierce Henry 
and his great cardinal walking about Hampton 
Court are as familiar to her as Miss Hemi- 
sphere or Lady Humphrey. Elizabeth will 
hold a pageant at high noon in the greenwood, 
and later, Lady Jane Grey reveals herself, 
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musing melancholy in some quiet haunt, weaving 
herself and her sorrows into a poem for the 
reading of ages. And when twilight comes 
on, and the trees stand shadowless in the 
cool air, and the crimson begins to grow 
brown, and the violet black, in the darkening 
window of the great hall, then Hester, return- 
ing homeward by some shrouded alley, where 
the walls of olive foliage are draped in a 
purple mist and unseen birds sing lullabies to 
all nature, will find a weird ghostly troop 
coming out to meet her. Anne Boleyn is here 
in all her splendour, and the hoary trees sigh 
and shake their heads as she goes past. Wicked 
Henry, too, strides along, frowning, with the 
host of a murdered wife on either hand. 
here is a shadow and a whisper of every heart- 
broken thing that ever might have stolen from 
the gilded prison of that palace, to flutter wild 
about here with its anguish, sobbing to the 
singing of these nightingales. Thus ghouls 
= gnomes have grown up within the para- 
ise. 

It was at this time of her life that Hester 
gathered up all her childish strength and made 
an effort to crave the love of her protectress. 
It was not much for the child to ask, but it was 
too much for the woman to bestow. And who 
shall blame her? That which one has not got, 
how shall one give it away. Hester arrived 
one day breathless and panting, her arms full of 
prizes, a medal in her hand. She could not 
speak, but emptied the treasures in Lady Hum- 
phrey’s lap. 

“ Softly, softly, child !” said Lady Humphrey. 
‘Such sudden movements are very unladylike. 
Now take these things away. I am quite con- 
tent. This is nothing but what I have ex- 
pected.” 

And this was nothing but what Hester had 
expected also, yet her heart was crying out for 
something more. She went swiftly and suddenly 
down on her knees, and with passionate tears 
besought that the dear madam would love her, 
“just a little.” And then she knelt trembling 
and sobbing in terror at her own boldness. 

“ Hester !” said Lady Humphrey, in her 
iciest tones, “I beg that you will not make 
yourself ridiculous. I had hoped that you had 
given up these childish vagaries. What more 
would you have than I give you? There is no 
one in the world from whom you have the right 
to claim sixpence, and yet I feed you, clothe 
you, and keep you at school.” 

“Yes,” said Hester, suddenly checking her 
wild sobs, and becoming quite still. 

“You cannot expect these favours to con- 
tinue all your life. It is better then for you to 
make much of them while they last, than to 
disturb yourself about nothing, crying like a 
great baby for more than you can get.” 

“Yes,” said Hester, more steadily. 

“ And jet me warn you,” added Lady Hum- 
phrey, quite roused by the successful impres- 
sion she was making, “that people who go 
through the world moaning about love, are only 
pretty sure to get laughed at for their pains. 


So take these things away, child, and go and 
wash your face.” . 

And Hester took up her hard-won prizes and 
packed them all away into a dark corner. And 
she came back with a very quiet face, and no- 
thing more was said upon this subject. 

But there was a difference in Hester from 
that hour forth, and after three silent days she 
spoke again. 

- Lady Humphrey,” she said, “will you tell 
me, please, what is to become of me when I am 
grown up?” 

Lady aay paused a few moments be- 
fore she veel, as if considering the child 
attentively, her age, her manner, and her pos- 
sible meaning. Then she said, 

“TT believe you will have to earn your bread.” 

“ How am [ to earn it, please, my lady ?” 
said little Hester, eagerly. 

“ As a teacher, perhaps,” said Lady Hum- 
phrey ; “ if I can afford to keep you long enough 
at school. Perhaps as a dressmaker.” 

Hester lowered her head, and retired, without 
a word, to her seat in the corner. Her eyes wan- 
dered round the handsome chamber, and her 
fingers went feeling to the dainty pearl neck- 
lace round her throat. Gradually she unloosed 
the fastenings as she sat, and the ornament lay 
glistening in her lap for a silent hour. Then 
she was again at the lady’s elbow with the neck- 
lace in her hand. 

“T would rather not wear this any more,” 
she said. 

“* What do you mean, you strange creature ?” 
said Lady 7 ac , rather provoked and 
much surprised. “But you must wear it,” 
she added. “I intend that you shall wear it 
at my pleasure. Put it on.” 

Hester obeyed, but still kept standing, as if 
all had not beensaid. Her hands were pressed 
together, so were her lips. The lady went on 
writing, as forgetting the child’s presence. 

“If you please, Lady Humphrey, may I go 
back to school to-morrow ?” 

“ What, now ?” said Lady Humphrey, frown- 
ing darkly. ‘Will you tell me what is the 
meaning of this new idea ?” 

“Tf you please, Lady Humphrey, I would 
rather be a teacher.” 

* You shall at all times do just as I command 
you,” said her ladyship, in her hardest tones. 
“Leave the room now, to begin with.” 

And Hester vanished at the word, and sought 
refuge among the pictures, weeping bitterly to 
her es Mary Stuart. 

After this she made rapid progress at her 
studies, and was left a whole year undisturbed 
in her schoolroom. At the end of that time 
Lady Humphrey had need of her, and she sent 
for her to come to Hampton Court. A —- 
arrived at Miss Hemisphere’s door, and the 
coachman had a note for the schoolmistress. 
Hester was packed into the coach without de- 
lay, and went wondering all the way to her 
destination. Lady Humphrey met her with 
more feeling in her manner than Hester had 





ever seen in it before. 
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** My son,” she explained, “is shut up ina 
dark room yonder. His eyes have been injured 
by a hot blast in India, and he is not allowed to 
see. You must read to him, amuse him, help 
him to pass the time.” 

Hester promised to do her best, and was 
taken to the darkened chamber. Poor Pierce 
was extended upon a sofa, with his head tied up 
in bandages. Nothing was to be seen of his 
face, but a very rueful mouth and some black 
whiskers. Hester was obliged to make herself 
and her errand known, for Lady Humphrey 
was with the doctors in the drawing-room. 

“Please, Mr. Humphrey,” said Hester, “I 
am come to amuse you.” 

The rueful mouth broke into a broad smile. 
“ Are you, indeed?” it said; “I am glad to 
hear it, I am sure, and I must say you have 
made a very fair beginning. And who are you, 
might I ask ?” 

“ My name is Hester,” said the girl, “and I 
come from Miss Hemisphere’s school.” 

** Ah, little Hester! Well, you know I can’t 
see you, but shake hands, little woman. Yes, 
that’s a nice soft firm little hand, and I don’t 
like the handling I get here, I can tell you. 
Nobody fit for a nurse to be had in Pe 
quarters, and the least jerk gives such con- 
founded pain. You shall tie all my bandages, 
little Hester.” 

“Yes,” said the little girl, and was as good 
as her word. And the young gentleman and 
she became great friends after that. She read 


him to sleep sometimes, and talked to him when 
he liked, and was a —_ little mother to 


Pierce Humphrey. And the young man, who 
was a kindly young man, grew very fond of 
her though he had never seen her face. 

“IT think you love me very much, little 
Hester,” he said to her one day. 

“Why?” asked Hester, in a wondering 
voice. 

“ Why? because you are so good to me,” 
said the soldier. ‘Confess, do you not love 
me very much ?” 

“Tike you as much as ever I can,” said 
Hester, earnestly. 

The young man bit his lip and reddened. 
The answer was not quite what he expected. 

“Come!” he said, “ what fault do you find 
with me? Am I not a handsome fellow 
enough ?” 

“You are very handsome,” said Hester, 
gravely. “Inever saw any one so handsome 
before.” 

The young man blushed again, this time with 
satisfaction. 

‘And am [not a good-natured chap?” he 
said, “and very grateful for all you are doing 
for me ?” 

“ Oh,yes,” said Hester, eagerly. 

* What is it, then, little puss ?” 

“T think,” said Hester, making a great 
effort, “that you swear too much at the = 

for 
you. And I think you ought not to grumble 
as you do at Lady Humphrey.” 





“By Jove!” cried young Humphrey, and 
the mouth under his bandages began to widen, 
and the fragments of black whisker to tremble 
with laughter. ‘‘ Well, well, little sweetheart !” 
he said, “I must try and mend my manners. 
And now, though you can lecture a fellow so 
well, perhaps you would not mind sharing his 
troubles ?” 

** What troubles ?” asked Hester, anxiously. 

“Oh, fearful troubles!” he said, with an air 
of desperation. “I have a terrible debt, and 
not a farthing to pay it with.” 

“What is to be done?” cried Hester, in dis- 
tress. “ Have you asked Lady Humphrey for 
the money ?” 

The young man groaned. “She would not 
give me a penny,” he said, very deeply in his 
chest; “not if I went upon my knees to her. 
But, perhaps,” he added, bent upon trying how 
far the little girl would go to serve him—* per- 
haps she would do it if you asked her.” 

Hester turned pale, but this he could not see. 
*T don’t think she would listen to me at all,” 
she said, trembling. 

“Oh yes, she might,” said Pierce Humphrey. 
“ Will you promise me to try? It is my only 
hope,” he added, tragically. 

he next instant he heard Hester’s light foot 
across the floor, and she was gone. Then 
Pierce Humphrey got a little anxious as to how 
his joke might end. He did want the money, 
but not that the child should get into trouble. 

“ Lady Humphrey,” said little Hester, stand- 
ing close to the lady’s elbow; “if you please, 
Lady Humphrey, Mr. Pierce is in bad need of 
money.” 

“Is he indeed ?” said her ladyship, sitting 
upright in her chair. 

“Yes,” said Hester, shaking with fear. “ He 
wants a large sum of money to paya debt. And 
I am sure, Lady Humphrey, that as you love 
him so much you will give it him, and not let 
him be unhappy.” 

* And pray, little madam,” asked Lady Hum- 
phrey, with her hard mouth tightened, and her 
chin at a right angle with her throat, “ when 
did you become my son’s confidante P” 

“ He told me just now,” said Hester, fading 
under the angry eyes, but not flinching. 

“He did?” said Lady Humphrey; “ yet he 
has not thought proper to mention the subject 
to his mother. Ton to give you money for him 
because J love him somuch. Pray, why do you 
sresume that I love him so much? Do you 
oa him yourself, little mistress ?” 

“No,” said Hester, guiltily, hanging her 
head ; “I like him very much, but I do not love 
him. But then,” she added, apologetically, 
‘you know I am not his mother, Lady Hum- 

hrey. If I were his mother, Iam sure I should 
ove him dearly ; and I am sure I should give 
him everything he asked for.” 

Lady Humphrey took one long look at the 
pale, shrinking, persistent face, and said no 
more. She had a stormy scene with her son 
after that; but the debt (not so great as he had 
described it) was paid. 
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Pierce Humphrey’s eyes were cured. Almost 
the first use he made of them was to take a peep 
of curiosity at his little nurse’s face. Hester 
was sitting, unconscious, on her stool before the 
fire. It was a slender young figure, in the usual 
white frock. Her hair hung round her neck, a 
luminous cloud of curls, which were always 
getting cut, and always growing long. Her 
eyes were wide open and serious, fixed on the 
flaming wood. Her mouth was sweet; but 
tightened at the moment into an expression of 
almost pain. Her head leaned to one side in an 
attitude of attention. Her hands clasped her 
knee, an old babyish trick, which in a short 
time after this must be outgrown. It was the 
attitude of her infantine discourses to the 
pictures ; her reveries of enthusiasm or trouble ; 
her meditations, 

She thought her patient was asleep. The fire 
flared and fell in. Daning spars lay scattered 
on the hearth. What terrible scene in her 
days that were to come was Hester foreseeing 
through the medium of this tumult and débris ? 
Crash went the wood, and the tall flame was 
felled. 

“Mother,” said Pierce Humplirey next 
morning, “that little puss will be a beautiful 
woman.” 

“ Will she?” said Lady Humphrey drily. 
And the next day Hester was sent back to her 
school. 

Months passed away after that, and at last 
it did seem as though the time that Hester 
dreaded had arrived ; and she felt herself shaken 
off and forgotten. The schoolmistress clamoured 
for the money that was her due, and Lady 
Humphrey listened, considered, remembered. 
Yes, to be sure, the little beggar must not 
starve. She ordered her carriage, and took her 
way to the school. A wild light of expectation 
sprang to Hester’s eyes, as the well-known 
horses pulled up at the door, and she was 
quickly by the side of her benefactress. Ah, 
how tall, and awkward, and plain the girl had 
grown! Anxiety, it was true, had not beautified 
poor Hester. Her eyes had dark circles round 
them, and her cheeks were pale and thin. Her 
poor frocks were outgrown, making her look a 
grotesque figure. 

“What is to be done?” said Lady Hum- 
phrey. “This creature must earn her bread.” 





LEAVES FROM THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
GOURMANDS AND GORMANDISING. 


Tue word the French use as a term, if not 
of honour, certainly of approval, is with us 
changed into a term of reproach : so much, even 
in small matters, do the two nations differ. The 
dictionary of the Academy defines a Gourmand, 
as Dr. Johnson also does, as synonymous with a 
glutton. In the Encyclopedia, gormandising is 
translated as “a demoralised love of good cheer ;” 
but the Abbé Robaud, in his synonymes, is 
more favourable to gourmands, describing them 
as “persons who love to eat and make good 








cheer.” They must eat, but not eat without selec- 
tion. Below the judicious and self-restraining 
epicure, the sensible and tolerant abbé places 
four classes of people. First, the Friand, the 
person who likes all sorts of dainties, especially 
sweetmeats and dessert. The Goinfre is a 
monster who has an appetite so brutal that he 
swallows with ravening mouth everything he 
comes near; he eats and eats for the sake of 
eating. Next appears the Goulu (the shark), the 
wretch who snatches with avidity, swallows 
rather than eats, and gobbles rather than chews. 
Last of all comes that very discreditable creature 
the Glutton, who eats with an audible and dis- 
agreeable noise, and with such voracity that one 
morsel scarcely waits for another, and all disap- 
pears before him, absorbed as it were in a bot- 
tomless abyss. Such are the subtleties of the 
highly refined language of our neighbours. For 
all these expressions we have but the feeble 
epithets of epicure, alderman, greyhound, wolf. 
We are obliged, indeed, to borrow from the 
French, the two words Gourmand and Gourmet. 
By the first, meaning those who eat largely, 
without much regard to quality ; by the second, 
those who study and appreciate the higher 
branches of cooking. 

A friend of Dreikopf’s has ascertained, after 
twenty years’ experiments, that it takes thirty- 
two movements of the upper and lower jaws 
to cut and grind a morsel of meat sufficiently 
to allow it to be safely swallowed. The age 
and strength of the person, and the quality 
of the molars and incisors, are also, of course, 
to be taken into account, which drives one to 
algebra and vulgar fractions; but the rule is 
a good general one, and may be trusted to. 
This is philosophy indeed; and yet a man may 
use his teeth very well without knowing a 
word of it. It would not have helped that 
notorious eater, the Abbé de Liongeac, who, as 
the legend in Paris restaurants goes, would 
often for a wager eat thirty-six dozens of small 

atés. The abbé was, moreover, a little fragile- 
ooking man, who looked as if a jelly would not 
melt in his mouth. 

To be an epicure, a man should be rich; a 
poor epicure (unless he steal) must lead the 
life of twenty Tantaluses rolled into one. 
Elwes, the miser, was that unhappy creature : 
an epicure restrained from indulging in one 
vice, by the preponderance of another. People 
who laid traps for his rusty guineas used to 
bring him luxurious dishes, which he spoiled by 
his meanness. On one occasion a prudent lady 
sent the old miser a plate of richly stewed carp, 
of which he was known to be fond. It arrived 
cold. The difficulty was how to warm it. Elwes 
had no coal; he was not going to waste a fire; 
nothing wou!d induce him to do that. What 
should he do? A happy thought struck him. 
He took the dish, covered it with another, and 
sat down on it patiently like a hatching hen until 
it got tolerably warm, and the generous port 
wine flavour was elicited from the gravy. 

There was a story current some years ago 
in Paris, of a Gascon equally fond of good 
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living, but from much more tangible reasons 
unable to indulge his taste. On a search for 
a dinner at some one’s expense, our wily Gascon 
one day entered a restaurant where a pompous 
gourmand of the parvenu kind was just finish- 
ing a solitary but elaborate dinner, and sat sur- 
rounded by trophies of the strength of his 
jaws. The gourmand was just then annoyed 
at some doubts of the power of his appetite. 

“Eh bien, gentlemen,” he said, carefully 
selecting a toothpick. “ My waistcoat strings 
are ready to fly, and yet I could recommence 
now, if any one would offer me a wager.” 

The Gascon leaped at him. “I accept the 
wager, monsieur,” he cried, throwing down the 
carte he had been hungrily scanning. “ I'll 
meet you, though I had formed oe of 
fasting for a week, for only three days ago | 
began at a tremendous wedding feast, which has 
lasted from then till now.” 

The gourmand, either through politeness or 
pride, inquired no more, feeling sure of victory 
in whatever condition his adversary might be. 
The bet was made. Whoever gave up first was 
to pay for both dinners. The Gascon ate like 
alion. He was a goinfre at the soup, a goulu 
at the fish, a gourmand at the entremets, a 
gourmet at the wine, a friand at the dessert. 
Unfortunately, his stomach, like a dry balloon, 
could not expand quite quick enough. The 
Gascon felt there was something going wrong 
internally, but on he plunged, a hero to the last, 
and knowing that, victorious or defeated, he 
could not pay, he ate until he fell in a swoon of 
repletion. 

The waiters felt that here was the beaten man, 
to whom they had to look for the bill. They sur- 
rounded the prostrate champion, partly to find 
his address, partly to sound his purse, and make 
sure of their money, but, alas! the Gascon 
had not enough even to pay Charon for the 
ferry over the gloomy river. The restaurateur, 
in his despair, appealed to the witnesses whether 
the living ought not to pay for the dead. 
Gourmands are generally good-natured easy 
people. This epicure, delighted at his victory, 
though it had ended in the death of his terrible 
opponent, drew out his purse, and smiling 
blandly at the prostrate Gascon, quietly paid. 

The generous creature had hardly left, before 
the Gascon, who had remained forgotten in a 
corner, came to himself, and comprehending 
from a few words dropped by the nearest 
waiters that the bill was settled, was so over- 
joyed that he began to move, which instantly 
brought every one round him. The universal 
cry was, “Give him an emetic!” “Bring a 
stomach pump !” 

The poor wretch turned pale, pulled himself 
together, and, with one bolt, dashed like a har- 
lequin through the glass doors into the street. 

“Tam all right,” he said, when he was safe ; 
“ Cadedis, I’ll take good care of myself, for I 
am cured now for a good week more.” 

That Gascon was evidently a great unde- 
veloped epicure, who only wanted a good 


income to have sipped his ortolan soup with | we éake to our pickles.” 


the best. We can scarcely doubt that in the 
old Greek times he would have worn his tongue 
in a little case, like the Sybarite mentioned by 
Athenzeus, who was anxious to preserve the 
purity and sensitiveness of that useful and 
favoured organ. 

But Captain A., of Chantilly, to judge from 
the epicurean records of Paris in the year 1805, 
was not much behind the Gascon in his appre- 
ciation of at least the guantity of food. Captain 
A. had been in the cavalry, but he quitted that 
service, on account of having grown so ex- 
tremely corpulent that no horse could be found 
strong enough to bear his ponderous weight. 
Yet, fat as he grew, he preserved his splendid 
appetite in its first bloom. 

The regiment in which Captain A. had long 
served, happening to pass Chantilly, the officers 
resolved to give a iio to their old com- 
rade. His oldest friend, who knew the cap- 
tain’s appetite best, asserted that though oan 
twelve men were to sit down, dinner must be 
ordered for four-and-twenty. A pert young 
lieutenant replied that surely with a good 
dinner for twelve they could entertain one 
person more ; but the old captain assured them 
that if Captain A. chose, Captain A. could eat 
the whole dinner himself. A bet was made of 
fifty louis by all the mess against the old cap- 
tain, who instantly started in search of Cap- 
tain A., to bring him at once to the spot. 

He found his man at table. When he heard 
the cause of the visit, the captain seemed sorry. 

** You’ve chosen a bad time, old friend,” le 
said, with a half sigh, partly of regret, partly 
of repletion. “I have already taken three 
basins of purée, and have eaten this boiled leg of 
mutton, of which you see only the white handle. 
But, as I have long held you in esteem, I'll 
try and do something for you. Here, boy, my 
hat. Dear sir, I am at your service. At what 
inn are you?” 

Arrived at the inn, Captain A. soon hid away 
the first and second course. The hostess then 
entered to say that a very fine pike had just 
arrived. 

“ Cook it, madam,” said Captain A., with the 
utmost gravity. “Cook it. And since, gen- 
tlemen, in your bet it was stipulated there 
should be no dessert, this pike can take its 
place.” 

The officers shrugged their shoulders, and 
seeing they had hopelessly lost, dispensed with 
this final proof of the captain’s complaisance, 
secretly vowing, if they passed through Chan- 
tilly, never again to make experiments on this 
intrepid eater. 

This reminds us of a story of those rude 
days of Figg and Broughton, cock-fighting, and 
bull-baiting, when spendthrift noblemen used 
to bet on eating matches. The trainer of one 
of these champion eaters, on one occasion having 
to write to Lord Sandwich, or whoever the 
backer was, and report progress, wrote thus : 

“The Norfolk Chicken is a leg of pork and 
'a goose-pie ahead; dud we shall pick up when 
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An epicure on the sick list is a pitiable sight. 
Numberless are the stories told of the expe- 
dients to which invalid epicures have resorted. 
The old Scotchman, limited to bis glass of claret, 
took his dose in one of those glass wells that hold 
a quart. M. Delaboche, a Parisian epicure of 
eminence of the last century, was less fortu- 
nate. A rich financier, with all the mail cour- 
riers on his side, he had only to wish for a deli- 
cacy, to have it. He ate patés de foie gras as if 
they were cheesecakes, and truffles like cherries. 
But his wife, dreading widowhood, crossed him 
in all his tastes, so that he was obliged to shut 
himself up before he could eat what he liked 
and when he liked. At last he fell ill, and the 
first remedy that doctors prescribe to a gour- 
mand is diet. The doctor’s rules would have 
been ill observed, indeed, but for the cruel vigi- 
lance of madame, who locked up her husband 
and kept the keys: a nurse being her under jailer. 
The remedies were unpleasant but efficacious, 
and monsieur the financier began to amend. At 
last he was permitted to eat, and the doctor, 
knowing his patient’s weakness, gave strict 
directions as to each day, prescribing first of all 
the white of a fresh egg, and a single slice of 
bread. The financier only wished that the egg 
he had to eat had been laid by an ostrich 
instead of a vulgar barn-door fowl, but he re- 
solved to have his revenge on the bread. He 
ordered the longest baton of bread he could 
find in Paris ; it was a yard and a half long, and 
weighed more than a pound. Madame would 
have fought over this, but there could be no 
doubt that the strict letter of the law had been 
maintained. The egg was served up with pomp, 
and the cook placed it on the bed of the sick 
man, whose eyes brightened with returning 
health as he sat up in bed eager for the fray. 
But too eagerly sucking the white of the 
egg, he unfortunately swallowed the yolk also. 
Miserable accident ! unhappy precipitation ! 
the bread was now useless. Madame instantly 
claimed it as forfeit, and bore it off on her 
shoulder with triumph, the egg-shell she 
clutched in her other hand. The financier fell 
back on his pillow, ill with sheer despair. He 
was not consoled until his first fit of indigestion. 
A year or two afterwards he died of an excess of 
patés de foie gras. It was this same artful 
invalid who, when the doctor had described his 
next dinner in writing as “une cuisse de 
poulet,” added in a forged hand, “ d’Inde,” 
which gave far more solidity to the meal. 

One of the most heartless things ever done 
was a trick once played on Pope, the epicurean 
actor. A wicked friend asked him to dine off a 
small turbot and a boiled aitchbone of beef, 
apologising for the humble fare with the usual 
feigned humility of friends. 

“Why, it’s the very thing I like,” said Pope, 
in his reply, referring to the aitchbone. “I will 
come, my son, with all the pleasure in life.” 

He came, he saw, he ate; ate till he grew 
nearer the table, and could eat no more. He 
had just laid down his knife and fork, like a 
soldier tired of war’s alarms, when a bell was 





rung, and in came a smoking haunch of venison. 
Pope saw the trick at once; he cast a look of 
bitter reproach upon his friend, trifled with a 
large slice, then again dropped his now utterly 
useless weapons, and burst into hysterical and 
unrestrainable tears. 

“A friend of twenty years’ standing,” he 
sobbed, “ and to be deceived in this manner !” 

One of the greatest vexations to a true epicure 
is to see the obtuse blunderings of an ignoramus 
who does not know what he is eating. 

There is a good Yorkshire story admirably 
told by Mr. Hayward relating to this form of 
epicurean annoyance. At a grand dinner at 
Bishopsthorpe (in Archbishop Markham’s time) 
a dish of ruffs and reeves, that had been care- 
fully fattened on boiled wheat, was accidentally 
~~ in front of a silent shy young divine who 
iad come up from some obscure nook of one 
of the Ridings to be examined for priests’ 
orders, and had been asked to dine by his 
grace. Blushing, terribly self-conscious, and 
glad to occupy himself by eating any humble 
thing that could be got at without asking or 
drawing attention to his awkward and con- 
fused ways, he quietly cleared off three parts 
of the dish, being quite as hungry as he was 
nervous, till suddenly a fat rural lone, seeing 
the extent of the disaster, ‘called the atten- 
tion of the company by a loud exclamation of 
alarm.” It was too late—the last ruff had just 
joined the last reeve, and the young divine’s 
hopes of speedy preferment had vanished with 
both. There is a rather similar story also told 
of a Scotch officer dining with the late Lord 
George Lennox, then commandant at Ports- 
ee 4 Lady Louisa Lennox, with charming 
artfulness, tried to lure off the gallant Scotch- 
man to a more showy but inferior dish. 

“Na, na, my leddy,” was the stolid reply; 
“the wee birdies will do vara weel for me.” 

In the northern version of the story, the 
scene is laid at Rose Castle (where we believe 
it really did happen), and the unobservant 
divine is said to have replied, in the broadest 
Cumberland : 

“No, thank you, my lordship, I’ll stick to 
the lill (little) birds.” 

With or without conscience, it is astonishing 
how much some men will spend on a dinner. 
The ordinary prearranged dinner at the Rocher 
de Cancale, even when consisting of only ten 
covers, cost in 1847 about forty francs a head 
exclusive of wine. At Tailleur’s the charge 
was usually three or four louis a head. It was 
at one of these dinners that the celebrated 
Cambacérés laid down his knife and fork, and 
exclaimed, with grateful enthusiasm : 

*“M. Tailleur, one could not dine better even 
at my house !” 

A dinner was given to Lord Chesterfield, on 
his quitting the office of Master of the Buck- 
hounds, at the Clarendon. Thirty persons sat 
down. It was ordered by Count Orsay, an 
epicure of the highest taste, and the price was 
six guineas a head. A dinner got up at the 
Albion, under the auspices of Sir William 
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Curtis, cost the party between thirty and forty 

ounds a piece; but then special messengers 
fad been sent to Westphalia to choose hams. 
Lord Southampton once gave a dinner at the 
Albion, at ten guineas a head. 

Of modern epicures, Cambacérés, Second 
Consul under the Empire, and afterwards Napo- 
leon’s faithful Chancellor, was the most pre- 
eminent. This excellent minister was as fond 
of business as he was of good eating, for, with 
all his indolence and epicureanism, he worked 
hard enough to satisfy even Bonaparte. On one 
occasion (it is said, when the fate of the poor 
Duke d’Enghien was discussing), ambacérés 
was detained very late; as the hour of dinner 
epee, the minister betrayed unmistak- 
able, and indeed irrepressible, symptoms of 
impatience, anxiety, and restlessness. At last, 
unable to control himself, he sat down at 
an escritoir in the council-room and wrote a 
note, which he called a gentleman usher to 
carry. Napoleon smiled, and nodded to an 
aide-de-camp to intercept the important de- 
spatch. When it was brought him, Cambacérés 
turned red, and begged, like a chidden school- 
boy, that his notes on small domestic matters 
might not be read aloud. Napoleon, however, 
had a will, and he persisted. It was a billet- 
doux to the cook, containing only these im- 
pressive words : 

“Preserve the entremets; the roasts are 
lost.” 

When Napoleon was pleased with foreign 
ambassadors, he used to send them for a treat 
to “Go and dine with Cambacérés.” The 
emperor was once very angry with the Cour 
des Comptes for disallowing an item of three 
hundred franes for trout, charged to Cambacérés 
by the municipality of Geneva. 

It might be that very Duc d’Enghien dinner 
which Brillat Savarin describes with an exquisite 
unction. He had been invited to dine at half- 

ast five, and everybody was in time, as Cam- 
work liked punctuality, and sometimes even 


scolded the dilatory. 

“I was struck,” says Brillat, “on my arrival 
by the air of consternation that reigned in the 
assembly ; they spoke aside; they looked into 
the court-yard ; some faces announced stupefac- 
tion ; something extraordinary had certainly 


come to pass. Monseigneur had been sent for 
to the council of state, and no one knew when 
he would return. A mere matter of a quarter 
of an hour,” said Brillat, with an air of in- 
difference, intended to hide the real misgivings 
of his heart. At the third hour, the discontent 
rose to mutiny ; every one complained. 

By the fourth hour all the symptoms were 
aggravated, in spite of Brillat’s suggesting that 
he whose absence rendered them miserable was, 
no doubt, far more miserable than they. 

At last a pale guest appeared, restless and 
unhappy. e had ventured down as far as 
the kitchen, and had returned overcome. His 
face announced the end of the world; he ex- 
claimed in a voice hardly articulate, and in that 
muffled tone which expresses at once the fear 





of making a noise, and the desire of being 
heard : “ Monseigneur went out without giving 
orders, and however long his absence, dinner 
will not be served till his return.” 

All hope was gone; despair struck a livid 
pallor into every once rosy face. 

“‘Amongstall these martyrs the most wretched 
was the good D’Aigrefeuille; his body was all 
over suffering, and the agony of Laocoon was 
in his face. Pale, distracted, seeing nothing, 
he sat crouched upon an easy chair, crossed his 
little hands upon his large belly, and closed his 
eyes, now to sleep, now to wait the approach of 
death. Death, however, came not. Towards 
ten, a carriage was heard rolling into the court- 
yard. The whole party sprang spontaneously 
to their legs. Hilarity succeeded to sadness, 
and in five minutes we were at table. But alas! 
the hour of appetite was past. All had the air 
of being surprised at beginning dinner at so late 
an hour; the jaws had not that isochronous 
movement which announces regular work, and 
I know that many guests were seriously incon- 
venienced by the delay.” 

Brillat Savarin published his famous book, 
“The Physiology of Taste,” in 1825. It was 
written on the principles of the Almanac des 
Gourmands (commenced in 1803), and was the 
first recognised attempt to treat gastronomy as 
an intellectual pursuit and a positive profession. 
Brillat, born at Belley in 1755, was a judge of 
the Court of Cassation, and a member of most of 
the French scientific societies. He began life 
successfully as an advocate, and in 1789 was 
elected a member of the Constituent Assembly. 
He joined the moderate party, did his best 
to avert cruelty and oppression, and was ap- 
pointed President of the Civil Tribunal for the 
department of L’Ain. Proscribed during the 
red terror, Brillat fled to Switzerland, where he 
consoled himself with science and cooking. 
He then emigrated to America, where a vast 
untrodden prairie of gastronomy lay before 
him. He lived there by teaching French and 
music. It is said that, having been once out 
with Jefferson, he shot a wild turkey. Jeffer- 
son, on their way home, began relating inte- 
resting anecdotes of Washington and the War 
of Independence. Seeing M. Savarin quite 
absent and paying no attention, Jefferson 
“lag a little nettled, and was about to leave 

im. 

“* My dear sir,” said the epicure in exile, “I 
beg ten thousand pardons, but I was just 
thinking how I should dress my wild turkey.” 

Brillat returned to France in 1796, filled 
several employments under the Directory, was 
reappointed to his old office of judge of the 
Court of Cassation, and died in 1826. His 
admirable book ran rapidly through five or six 
editions, besides the Belgian piracies. 

Talleyrand tells that Savarin was once jour- 
neying to Lyons; arriving at Sens, he deter- 
mined to dine there. He sent, according to 
his invariable custom, for the cook of the hotel, 
and asked good-humouredly what he could 
have ? 
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“Little enough, monsieur,” said the cook, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“But let us see, mon ami,” said Brillat, 
diplomatically. ‘Let us go into the kitchen 
and talk matters over.” 

They went; there were four splendid turkeys 
turning simultaneously at the fire. 

“Comment?” said Brillat. ‘“‘Ah, cochon! 
You told me you had nothing in the house. Let 
me have one of those turkeys.” 

“Impossible!” said the cook, “nom du ciel, 
impossible! ‘They are all bespoke by a gentle- 
man up-stairs.” 

* He must have a large party ?” 

“No; he dines by himself.” 

*T should like to be acquainted with the man 
who orders four turkeys for his own eating.” 

“T’m sure that he will be charmed. Follow 
me, monsieur.” 

M. Savarin followed him, and found his own 
son, sitting in plaintive expectation at the table. 

* What, you rogue, four turkeys, and all for 
yourself? O scélérat! This is not the road 
to fortune !” 

* Yes, sir,” replied the unrepentant Absolom, 
“but you know, that whenever I dine with you, 
you always eat the whole of ‘the fools leave 
them’ (the tit-bit we English call the oyster), 
so I was resolved for once to enjoy myself, and 
here I am, ready to begin, although I need 
scarcely say not expecting the honour of your 
company.” 

Worthy son of a worthy father! Such are 
the men who, in their less selfish moments, keep 
alive the vestal fire of sociability, and contribute 
to the gaiety of nations. When shall we see 
the laws of cooking reduced to a code, and the 
gastronomic library enriched by some Shak- 
speare of cooks, whose Hamlet shall be a new 
form of turtle soup, his Macbeth a new entre- 
met, and his Lear a new variety of bisque ? 





LIGHTNING. 





Tne ancients knew little more about light- 
ning than that it was something to be afraid of. 
Tiberius encircled his head with a laurel crown. 
Houseleek, in French joubarbe, the beard of 
Jove, is still believed to protect the roofs on 
which it grows from thunderbolts. Augustus 
wrapped himself in sealskins and retired into 
his cellar, as people do in towns bombarded by 
artillery. 

Down toa much more recent period, the popu- 
lar conception of thunder has been persistently 
gross and material. Sir Thomas Browne, in 
accordance with the opinion of his day, stood 
up for the explosive origin of thunder, ground- 
ing his belief on Cardan’s affirmation that gun- 
powder fired “doth occupy an hundred times a 
greater space than its own bulk. And this is 
the reason not only of this fulminating report 
of guns, but may resolve the cause of those 
terrible cracks and affrighting noises of heaven ; 
that is, the nitrous and sulphureous exhalations 
set on fire in the clouds; whereupon, requiring 











a larger place, they force out their way, not 
only with the breaking of the cloud, but the 
laceration of the air around it.” 

The same tenets were in vogue with ancient 
mariners. They held that, in southern parts, 
both at sea and land, thunder and lightning 
are more frequent and more violent than north- 
ward, because the sun hath greater power. 
The sun exhales moist particles ; these condense 
and gather into tends When these clouds 
enclose some fiery exhalations, extracted from 
sulphur and nitre, both out of earth and the 
ocean, this produces lightning with thunder. 

Descartes taught that thunder was caused by 
a heavy cloud, falling on another cloud beneath 
it, which cracks under the pressure exactly 
like a bladder violently sat upon by a clown in 
a circus, or, to use his equally homely illustra- 
tion, like a leaf laid in the hollow of your 
hand and smartly struck with the other hand. 
Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that thunder 
is not occasioned by the fall of clouds, but 
by the kindling of sulphureous exhalations which 
~ always ascending into the air when the earth 
is dry. 

That lightning is a solid projectile shot forth 
from the sky, was long an admitted article of 
faith. Were not the bolts of the thunder found 
in the ground, just as we find musket-balls after 
a battle? Who could resist evidence that may 
be seen and handled? Of these thunder-darts 
shot out of the middle region, are there not 
divers in Gresham College? Kentman men- 
tions one of an ash colour, which, being rubbed, 
smelt like a burnt cow’s horn. Moscardo calls 
them “pierres ceraunies,” thunder-stones, from 
the Greek word signifying lightning. Ceraunia, 
according to Pliny, is a gem generated by 
thunder: of which you shall find no mention in 
Mr. King’s Natural History of Precious Stones. 
The fossils known as belemnites, vulgo “thunder- 
bolts,” derive their name from the Greek word 
for a missile weapon. ‘A they be lightning 
cooled down and crystallised, they are the 
earliest known form of conical shot. Geologists, 
unfortunately, have made them out to be the 
bones of extinct species of cuttlefish. _ Nay, 
even the inkbag peculiar to those cephalopods 
has been found connected with the “ bolt,” so 
well preserved that drawings have been made 
with this pristine sepia. 

Everybody is now aware that lightning is 
only an intense or concentrated manifestation 
of electricity. What the ¢hing electricity is, we 
are far from knowing. Dr. Tyndall ventures to 
say no more than that we have every reason to 
conclude that heat and electricity are both 
modes of motion. We know, experimentally, 
that from electricity we can obtain heat, and that 
from heat (as in the case of the thermo-electric 
pile) we can obtain electricity. But although 
we have, or think we have, tolerably clear ideas 
of the character of the motion of heat, our ideas 
are very crude as to the precise nature of the 
change which this motion must undergo in order 
to appear as electricity—in fact, we know, as 
yet, nothing about it. 
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The zame electricity is derived from the! 


Greek electron, amber. Long before the Chris- | 


tian era, it had been observed that amber, after | 


being rubbed, attracts and holds light objects 
that are presented to it. Sealingwax, sulphur, 
and glass, possess the same power when sub- 
mitted to friction by woollen stuffs. Without the 
friction no attraction occurs. Amber, therefore, 
acquires new properties by friction. We can 
afford to confess our ignorance of the cause. 
Meanwhile, in ordinary talk and writing, we 
employ the terms “electricity” and “electric 
fluid” to denote a certain class of phenomena 
and their causes. 

Men’s knowledge of this subject made no 
further advance until Otto de Guericke made 
the first electrical machine. It consisted 
of a globe of sulphur, turned on an axis by 
means of a handle, with one hand, while a piece 
of woollen cloth was held against it with the 
other hand. Our countryman Hawksby sub- 
stituted for the ball of sulphur, a cylinder of 
glass revolving in contact with a cushion. After- 
wards, circular plates of glass were used. By 
these means, stronger electrical effects, resulting 
in sparks, were obtained. 

Then followed the discovery that certain 
bodies possess the power of conducting electri- 
city; which gave us conductors and non-con- 
ductors. A corollary to this, was the conden- 


sation of electricity, now familiar to us by 
means of the Leyden jar—an open-mouthed 


glass vessel partially covered inside and out 
with tin foil. This apparatus, which first made 
known the electric shock, was discovered by 
chance at Leyden, in 1746.° A philosopher 
calling himself Cuneus, happened to want to 
electrify some water contained in a bottle which 
he held in his hand. For that purpose, he 
plunged into it a metal rod communicating with 
his electric machine. On attempting to remove 
the rod with his other hand, he experienced a 
violent commotion. His friend Muschenbreck 
would try it too. He also felt the same effect, 
and was so terribly frightened that he wrote to 
Reaumer that for the crown of France he 
would not suffer the like again. Allaman, who 
had the courage to repeat the experiment, de- 
clared that it took away his breath; it gave 
Professor Winckler a convulsion fit; other curi- 
ous inquirers were similarly punished. 

Our amusement at their terrors may be re- 
strained by remembering the awe the unknown 
inspires, and also that even now it is by no 
means safe to play with intensified electricity. 
Familiarity made that an amusement which at 
first had given such alarm. Everybody took to 
giving and receiving electric shocks. The Abbé 
Nollet administered them to three hundred men 
of Louis the Fifteenth’s guard, who, hand in 
hand, felt simultaneously the new sensation. 
The Leyden jar may be made of such a size as 
to produce an impression which is far from 
agreeable. Combined in numbers, it makes a 





battery. 
When we are dazzled by the lightning’s flash | 
and are stunned and shaken by the rolling} 


thunder ; when we see trees splintered, buildings 
rent and set on fire, men and animals frightfully 
calcined or mysteriously left dead; we might 
hesitate to confound these grand meteoric out- 
bursts with the puny results of our poor little 
machines. Nevertheless, Otto de Guericke, 
when he discovered the electric spark, and 
after him Wall, did not hesitate to regard them 
as identical. They had the joy of discovering, 
not in theory but in actual fact, the real cause 
of the most magnificent of earthly phenomena, 
Not one of their successors, from Muschen- 
breck to Nollet, failed to maintain the same 
opinions. But science requires proof, as well 
as belief. Franklin’s, therefore, will be the 
great name which posterity will connect with 
this inquiry. 

On the 22nd of June, 1752, Franklin walked 
out of Philadelphia city, accompanied by his 
son, a little boy, who carried a large kite on his 
back. This step was taken as a blind to the 
gossips. Franklin, the most prudent of men, 
did not want to incur the ridicule attending a 
broken-down project. He risked quite enough 
in public opinion, in allowing his boy to fly a 
kite while a thunderstorm was threatening an 
almost certain wetting. When fairly out of 
the town, the kite was flown. The string, 
soaked by the rain, became aconductor. From 
its lower extremity he obtained sundry sparks. 
He drew off lightning from the clouds, as we 
draw electricity from frictioned glass. Light- 
ning and electricity were one! He might have 
dared to bring home the kite himself, after this 
discovery, though history does not tell us 
whether he did. 

Few discoveries have caused such world-wide 
excitement. In June, 1753, Romas repeated 
the kite experiment at Nérac, in France, and 
confirmed the facts announced by the American 
philosopher. His kite string, nearly three hun- 
dred yards long, was copper wire fastened to a 
short length of silken braid. At the junction 
of the wire and the silk, a tin tube was sus- 
pended, to conduct the electricity to the ground. 
A tempest came on. Romas drew with his 
finger from this conductor, at first a few feeble 
sparks, and then a strong one which nearly 
knocked him down. After that, he made use 
only of a metal “excitator” with a non-con- 
ducting handle, and so obtained veritable tongues 
of fire. Three long straws which happened to 
be lying beneath the tin tube, began a mystic 
dance, to the great amusement of the spectators. 
As long as the experiment lasted, the clouds 
ceased to dart forth lightning. Romas had 
robbed them of their electricity. 

Everybody would do the same. The electricity 
of the atmosphere became the fashionable study. 
It cost a Russian philosopher, Rickmann, his 
life. In his laboratory in St. Petersburg, he 
fixed an iron rod which rose above the roof and 
was isolated below, by resting on a glass tube. 
On the 6th of August, 1753, he set about 
studying the electricity of a storm by means of 
this dangerous apparatus. He approached the 
iron bar too closely. His assistant saw a spark 
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leap from it, and, hitting his forehead, strike 
him dead. This sad event made philosophers 
chary of experiments with electricity derived 
directly from the clouds. Had they continued, 
other victims, there is little doubt, would have 
been sacrificed. Besides, the grand problem was 
already solved. Lightning having been drawn 
down to earth, in the shape of electric sparks, 
its nature was no longer a mystery. 

That lightning should kill is not surprising, 
but sometimes it works homeopathic cures. 
In 1762, it entered the chamber of one Dr. 
Winter, residing in Kent, who had been 
paralysed for more than a year, after a fit 
of apoplexy. He received a violent shock, 
which completely cured him. At Niort (Deux 
Sévres), in 1819, a patient who had suffered 
for years from rheumatism in the left arm, was 
knocked down, and cured, by a flash of light- 
ning. 

We may consider it proved that every thunder 
cloud develops in the ground beneath it, an 
electricity the opposite to its own. This result 
will occur with considerable energy in soils 
that are good conductors, such as marshy 
grounds or metalliferous districts. The effect 
will be greatest on the most elevated points, 
such as the tops of steeples, trees, or masts. 
In such cases there is » soln If the cloud 
discharge its electricity, its action ceases, and 
terrestrial objects, suddenly reverting to their 
former electrical condition, experience what is 
called “the return shock.” Flocks of sheep, 
teams of horses, groups of people congregated 
together, have been ieonk and even killed by 
it, with no visible wound on the upper part of 
their bodies, though often on the soles of their 
feet. This summer, several soldiers have been 
struck by the return shock, with no more serious 
injury than the loss of the nails in the soles of 
their shoes. 

One of the most curious thunder feats is 
recorded by Bridone. One Mrs. Douglas was 
looking out of window during a tempest. The 
lightning struck the iron wire by which the 
rim of her hat was kept in shape, and melted 
it. The hat was ruined, but the lady got off 
scot free. Another time, when a storm was 
coming on, a young lady stretched her arm out 
of a window in order to close it. ‘There was a 
lightning flash, and the bracelet she wore dis- 
appeared so completely that not a trace of it 
could be found. These facts show with what 
precision lightning picks out metallic bodies 
and avoids insulating materials. 

On the 17th of last July, a whole family, 
named Collart, living near Avesnes, were struck 
during a violent tempest. The lightning ran 
down the chimney, entered the living room 
where they were all assembled, and escaped by 
making a hole over the door. The father re- 
ceived on his right leg a shock which prevented 
his going to work for three weeks ; the mother 
had her right wrist bruised ; the eldest daughter, 
aged sixteen, was struck on the forehead; the 
second daughter, aged nine, was hit on one 
knee ; and what is most strange, her tongue was 





burnt, causing intense pain for a quarter of an 
hour only. Most wonderful of all, none of these 
injuries were dangerous. 

Completely puzzling are the doings of light- 
ning in what may be called its spheroidal state. 
Globular lightning, balls of fire, have been 
known for ages. M. Babinet relates that a 
tailor lodging near the Val-de-Grace, in Paris, 
was sitting at table, when, after a loud thunder 
clap, the paper screen which closed the fireplace 
fell as if beaten in by a gust of wind, and a 
ball of fire as big as a child’s head emerged 
gently from the chimney and slowly moved 
about the room at a little distance above the 
floor. Its aspect resembled a kitten rolled into 
a ball; it was luminous, but appeared cold. 
When it approached the tailor’s legs, he avoided 
its contact by opening them wide. After 
several excursions in the middle of the chamber, 
it rose to the level of his head. To avoid it, 
he threw himself back on his chair. Suddenly, 
it lengthened itself a little, and directed its 
course towards a hole in the chimney that had 
been made to admit the tube of a stove, but was 
closed by paper pasted over it. The fireball 
tore the paper and went out again up the 
chimney. When it was supposed to have 
reached the chimney pot, a loud explosion was 
heard which demolished a part of the top of the 
chimney. Similar instances might be cited in 
plenty. 





IN THE CLUB SMOKING ROOM. 
I, THE UNAPPRECIATED POET. 


THE critic’s curse 
Is on my verse ; 
What matters? Creatures such as he 
Beslime the rose 
That sweetest blows, 
Or spit their venom in the sea; 
Yet have no power 
To blight the flower, 
Vex the great deep, or injure me! 


Write, would-be poet! write for girls! 
And take the boarding school by storm ; 
Shed epithets on eyes, and curls, 
Teeth, lips, and graces of the form, 
And small reviews shall flaunt your name, 
And give you half a fortnight’s fame! 


But thou, true poet, write for men! 
And though the fools would jeer thee down, 
They’re harmless both with tongue and pen, 
And neither make nor mar renown. 
And men thy music shall prolong 
And love thy memory and thy song. 


I know that in a hundred years 
This verse of mine, 

That few men heed, because I live, 
Will glow and shine, 

Bright in the darkness of the past, 
Because I’m dead, 

And stop by competition keen 
No rival's bread. 

Let it, or let it not! To me 

Myself is my Futurity ! 
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Il, THE SUPERFLUOUS VETERAN. 


The dreadful, dreadful minutes ! 
Silent and sure and slow; 

They master and quench and overwhelm 
Alike our joy and woe, 

They conquer beauty, youth, and strength, 
And grind in their cruel mill 

Glory and Fame and Power and Wealth, 
The good as well as the ill. 


The dreadful, dreadful minutes ! 
They drip and drift and pass, 
And shear the generations 
As a mower shears the grass. 
Till nought remains of Cesar 
Except a floating breath, 
A lie on the page of History, 
A drop in the sea of Death! 


Ill. THE SMOKER, 


_ometimes the big world vexes me, 
© metimes dull care perplexes me ; 
Sometimes on the sea of life 
Such storms around me cluster, 
And roar and rave and bluster, 
I seem to sink in the strife. 
No matter! There’s always truce 
In the heat of the wildest war ; 
At least I dream or think so, 
As I smoke my first cigar. 


Sometimes when nothing ails me 
Except that the money fails me, 

I envy the rich in their pride ; 
Though their only obvious merit 
Is the gold that they inherit 

And couldn’t earn if they tried 
But quietly after dinner 

I banish such thoughts afar, 
What do I care for Fortune 

As I smoke my second cigar ? 


“e 


Sometimes, in the heartless city, 
I think it a shame and pity 
That cash and virtue are one; 
That to swindle for shillings seems awful, 
While to plunder for millions is lawful, 
If only successfully done. 
But why should I mend its morals, 
Or call the world to my bar ? 
I’ve dined, and I wish to be quiet— 
I'll smoke my third cigar ! 


THE STRANGER, WHO HAS DINED, AND HATES 


TOBACCO, 


Upon his mouth may curses fall, 
May it be dead to savour, 
May all his fruits turn cinders dry, 
And all his wines lose flavour ; 
May bread be sawdust in his jaws, 
His teeth grow loose and black, O! 
And all his sweets turn bitter sour— 
The wretch who chews tobacco! 


Upon his nose may curses light, 
May odours never charm it; 
May garden flowers and woods and bowers 
Yield noxious scents to harm it; 
May all Arabia’s spice exhale 
Foul gas to make him suffer, 
Who makes a dusthole of his nose— 
The vile tobacco-snuffer. 


May never lady press his lips, 
His proffered love returning, 
Who makes a furnace of his mouth, 
And keeps its chimney burning! 
May each true woman shun his sight, 
For fear his fumes might choke her, 
And none but hags, who smoke themselves, 
Have kisses for a smoker ! 





A CRAZY COLONY. 





Once upon a time, a very ancient time, there 
reigned in Ireland a pagan king. Hideously 
wicked himself, he had a daughter who was as 
beautiful as the day, and as good as she was 
beautiful. The queen mother, who had been 
converted to Christianity by a good priest 
named Gerrebert, had taught the Princess 
Dymphna to love all that was pure and noble. 
Added to a naturally sweet disposition, her 
mother’s training rendered the maiden a very 
saint. Feeling her end approaching, the queen 
confided the youthful princess to the care of 
pious Gerrebert, knowing how unfit for such a 
|charge was her unhappy spouse. The king, 
now that the check of his wife’s presence was 
removed, gave free vent to his evil passions; 
and even his daughter was not safe from bis 
iniquity. 

riven to desperation, the Princess Dymphna, 
as the only means of guarding her honour and 
her life, braved all the unknown dangers of sea 
and land, and, accompanied by the faithful priest, 
took refuge from her father’s wrath in the 
deserts of Kempenland. Here she hoped to 
live and die, remembered by God, but forgotten 
by man. But not even in the remote solitudes 
of Belgium was she to find an asylum from her 
revengeful parent. The king tracked the fugi- 
| tives, pursued and discovered them, and ordered 
Gerrebert to be put to death. This order his 
servants executed, but, staggered by their 
monarch’s unnatural ferocity, they hesitated to 
obey his further commands that the princess 





should share the same fate. Exasperated and 


| pitiless, the king with his own hand murdered 


| the unfortunate maiden. But of such saints the 
|memory survives, and the spot in which the 
pious princess had lived became hallowed and 
blessed for evermore to numbers of her afflicted 
fellow-creatures. To the rude chapel where 
her pure devotions had been performed flocked 
multitudes who had heard of the barbarous as- 
sassination of Gerrebert and Dymphna. Among 
others, several poor lunatics came, who, cured 
of their malady at the desert shrine, returned to 
their homes in full possession of their faculties. 
Saint Dymphna, to whom these miraculous 
cures were attributed, became the beloved 
patron saint of lunatics. Pilgrimages to her 
shrine became common, and more or less suc- 
cess attended the prayers of those who brought 
their afflicted relatives to the lonely chapel in 
the wilds of Kempenland. Many would leave 
the sufferers under the kind care of the inhabi- 
‘tants of the little hamlet which had now grown 
up round the chapel; so that in time the village 
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assumed the character of a refuge for the crazy 
devotees of St. Dymphna. They, unmolested, 
either worked out their cure, or, soothed by the 
kindness they met with and by the tranquillity 
which pervaded this lonely spot, passed their 
monotonous days in unwonted peace. 

So runs an old legend ; but the place to which 
it refers still exists, and still is a refuge for 
insane persons. Its modern name is Gheel. 
Its position is in a corner of Belgium. It was 
visited within two years by Dr. Edward Neu- 
schler, who passed nine days at this fantastic 
colony in September, 1866,* and who observed 
it at his leisure, sometimes alone, sometimes 
accompanied by the medical superintendent, Dr. 
Bulkens 

The métier of the village of Gheel is and 
has been from time immemorial the entertain- 
ment of the insane. Each householder who by 
good conduct and tact has earned a medical 
certificate is qualified to receive one, or occa- 
sionally two such lodgers. The rate of pay- 
ment now is from sixty-five to eighty-five 
centimes daily. But you will say, the lodger’s 
board alone must cost ahostas much. Has the 
memory of St. Dymphna so practical an in- 
fluence, or is philanthropy so rife at Gheel that 
this semi-Flemish, semi-Walloon people, them- 
selves poor cultivators of the soil, should thus 
devote themselves to the weal of their suffering 
fellow-creatures from out all lands? No, and 


at this point we must observe how the miracle 
changes its character; for does it not remain a 


miracle that such hosts should find it answer to 
entertain such lodgers ? 

The origin of Gheel certainly rests on the 
local basis of religious devotion to St. Dymphna, 
and on this account the inhabitants have for 
more than a thousand years been accustomed 
to that daily intercourse with the insane which 
has developed tact in their treatment, at the 
same time that vulgar prejudices have been 
shaken off. But to this, as to most practical 

uestions, the test of gain must be applied on 
the one side, if of happiness on the other. ‘To 
me it does not appear the least part of the 
wonder, that experience should show, as I be- 
lieve it to do, that these afflicted members of 
society (whom we have been accustomed to 
consider in every sense burdensome, even to 
those to whom they are closely knit by ties of 
love), should not only find among strangers a 
happy home of comparative freedom, but that 
they should so contribute by their personal ex- 
ertions to the income of their hosts, that for 
the trifling addition of sevenpence per day, they 
should be eagerly sought after as lodgers. A 
little attention, however, wi!l, I think, enable us 
to understand how, and to what extent, the 
system answers at Gheel, and why it would not, 
save perhaps in a very modified form, answer if 
introduced in England. 

Those who are at all conversant with peasant 
life on the Continent, understand what Arthur 


* See the Journal of Mental Science for April, 
1867. 





Young calls the magic of property; the alchem 
which converts even o and sand into gold. 
The small proprietor who can make the work of 
his little children profitable, knows how to 
utilise the spasmodic efforts of the deficient 
and crazy. The latter, if he sometimes finds 
labour irksome, is on the whole a great gainer 
by sharing the interests and sympathies of the 
sane with whom he is hourly associated, and by 
feeling that he is a useful member of society. 
I believe that added to the inestimable in- 
fluence of old tradition, the prevalence of pea- 
sant proprietorship and the cheapness of land, 
are among the great secrets of the success of 
the Gheel system. That it is a success, for, at 
all events, a large proportion of lunatic cases 
will, I think, be proved by Dr. Neuschler’s ac- 
count of what he saw. 

On the day of his arrival at Gheel, he at- 
tended an al fresco musical entertainment, and 
mixed freely with the audience, a large number 
of whom were insane: a fact which he says 
would have been hard to discover unaided. In 
the doctor’s subsequent walks in and along 
Gheel, he saw whole families busy working in 
the fields. It happened to be the season of the 
potato harvest, and sane and insane were oc- 
cupied in collecting and storing the crop, with 
apparently equal interest. Sometimes side by 
side with the nourriciers or care-keepers, some- 
times alone, or only accompanied by a child, 
the crazy colonists were labouring heartily. 
Instead of working under, they appeared to be 
working with their hosts: a system which must 
tend to lighten their labour. 

Locke’s recommendation for children of “a 
little wholesome neglect,” applies to these z- 
nocents, the graceful French name for the insane. 
In the houses, the sight that meets the eye is 
scarcely less gratifying. Here in the common 
room are found seated at the fire in company 
with the old people, women, and small children, 
the insane who are unfit for field labour—not 
however idle—for animated by the society of 
busy companions, most of the patients find con- 
genial employment. Some help in the house, 
amuse the children, or take care of the pig, the 
invariable member of a nourricier’s household. 
Others follow the handicraft learnt in earlier 
and happier days. But when possible, out- 
door labour is so universally pronounced the 
best and healthiest for mind and body that it is 
chiefly in the towns that the crazy artisans are 
seen plying their trades. Tailors, shoemakers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and saddlers, convert 
the lodgers’ chambers into ateliers, while the 
women employ themselves according to their 
tastes and capabilities in netting, knitting, sew- 
ing, and lace-making. I say employ themselves 
advisedly, for Monsieur Jules Duval, the cham- 
pion of Gheel, is amply borne out in his asser- 
tion,* that not only does the mo restraining 
system tend to the happiness of the patients 
themselves, but that when the host, instead of 
being regarded as a policeman or taskmaster, is 





* Gheel, ou une Colonie d’Aliénés, par Jules Duval. 
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considered by his lodger as a kindly companion 
to be looked up to for imitation (an instinct 
which the deficient share with children), in- 
dustry, voluntary and hearty, follows, as it is 
likely to do. 

Each well-behaved lodger is allowed by his 
host the trifling sum of half a franc a week 
to spend on such little luxuries as beer and 
tobacco. Many work at some trade in spare 
hours on their own account. 

But liberty and labour are not considered 
sufficient for these poor colonists. Their tastes 
are encouraged and cultivated. M. Duval tells 
us of a choral society founded by a mad violinist, 
nicknamed the Grand Colbert. His portrait 
adorns the room in which the society meets to 
practise, previous to taking part in patriotic or 
religious fétes. The church dedicated to Saint 
Dymphna, which in the twelfth century suc- 
ceeded to the rude chapel in which the seventh 
century saint worshipped, is ever open to her 
poor devotees. They attend regular services 
there, besides wandering in at will, when wish- 
ing for solitude and quiet. 

Singing lessons are provided for the patients 
at Gheel. Any special gift or taste developes 
itself in this kindly atmosphere, where instead 
of living a life of isolation, these poor crea- 
tures bask in the sunshine of sympathy. 

If a Gheel child be frightened, to whom does 
it run for protection but to the poor lunatic 
lodger, who will tenderly and proudly shelter 
the little one whom he instinctively feels to be 
even inferior to himself. As the child gets 
older he insensibly contracts the tact he re- 
cognises in the dealings of his elders with the 
lunatic ; and one of the most singular features 
of the place is the absence of that inhuman 
and yet almost universal tendency on the part 
of the uneducated sane to tease the insane. 
Of course this is chiefly due to the fact that 
such patients are the rule, not, as elsewhere, the 
exception. But it would be unjust to the 
Gheelites not to allow with Dr. Neuschler, that, 
if not the pure philanthropists some enthu- 
siasts would represent them to be, they do 
generally appear to be guided by most com- 
mendable feelings of kindness towards their 
commensals, to whom, moreover, they attach 
themselves greatly in many instances. Often 
inferior to their lodgers in position and culture, 
the nourriciers frequently retain the’ feelings of 
respect which superiority commands, and 
malgré vagaries and eccentricities, notre petit 
monsieur and notre petite dame are treated 
with the deference implied by those titles. An 
anecdote given by Monsieur Michel Chevalier, 
shows what an affectionate confidence the 
parents place in their lodgers. A woman hold- 
ing her baby was alone in the room with her 
commensal when he was attacked by a fit of 
maniacal fury. Feeling that she and the child 
were at his mercy, she calculated on the lunatic’s 
affection for the infant, and, placing it in his 
arms, retired. The rush of feeling induced in 
the maniac by this courageous manceuvre, sub- 
dued the paroxysm ; overwhelmed by the sense 





of responsibility and by his affection for his pet, 
the lunatic caressed and fondled the child till 
the mother returned in a few minutes to find 
all calm and peaceful. The same instinct doubt- 
less leads the colonists to attach themselves to 
the animals entrusted to their care, whom they 
are never found to ill treat, but whom, on the 
contrary, they tend with the greatest kindness. 
Their hosts have the good sense to see how 
much it is to their own interest, to cultivate 
these amiable propensities of the lunatic shep- 
herds. One lodger displayed a wonderful talent 
for catching and taming birds. He would watch 
his captives by the hour, till they learnt to re- 
cognise in him an affectionate guardian, and 
would hop about his room and feed from his 
hand without fear. Later they were allowed 
to fly in the house, and sun themselves at the 
door, while their master mounted guard, that 
the cat should not endanger his pets. Teaching 
his birds to sing, solaced many a dull hour, and 
soothed the disturbed spirit of the demented 
bird-trainer. 

Dr. Neuschler found one well educated 
patient busily occupied as secretary to a com- 
mittee, that had been formed to enlist the 
interest of the inhabitants of Gheel in an agri- 
cultural exhibition at Turnhout. He fulfilled 
his duties, which involved a good deal of walk- 
ing and talking, in a most satisfactory manner, 
and received thanks from all quarters. 

Dr. Bulkens mentions a case of an unfortu- 
nate lad who had been driven out of his origi- 
nally timid mind by his father’s severity. Henri 
so revived, and his obscured intellect so deve- 
loped in his happy home at Gheel, that he consti 
tuted himself a very efficient steward and gar- 
dener in his host’s establishment. The unna- 
tural parent’s reappearance and conduct, how- 
ever, terrified and depressed the poor boy in 
such a manner that the nourricier took upon 
himself to warn the father to leave his son in 
his more paternal care, and he thenceforth 
adopted the youth as an enfant chéri of the 
house. Henri is now a non-commissioned 
officer in the Belgian army. He spends his 
furlough annually at his Gheel home, where his 
arrival is hailed by all the family as a veritable 
féte. 

The entente cordiale which commonly exists 
between a family and the inmate, occasionally 
reverses the order of things strangely. Take 
the case of a poor German weaver, who lost his 
reason in consequence of anxiety on the score 
of poverty. He was boarded with an artisan 
at Gheel, who devoted himself to calming and 
restoring the troubled mind of his guest. 
Before this work was accomplished, however, 
the artisan died, leaving his widow and four 
children almost destitute. The German weaver 
observed with feelings of the deepest sympathy 
the sorrow of those by whom he was surrounded. 
He seemed at once to realise the position of 
affairs. Calmly and-seriously he accepted the 
responsibility which he considered was imposed 
on him by gratitude. He employed his return- 
ing health of body and mind in working for the 
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family of his kind host. He has constituted 
himself sole bread-winner for the widow and 
orphans. He gives a good education to the 
latter, and a more touching sight can scarcely 
be imagined than the picturesque old German, 
now sixty-eight years old, accompanying to 
church on Sundays, the adopted children who 
regard him as a father. 

There is an infirmary close to the village, but 
the simplicity of its arrangements betokens the 
limited use made of it. It is, in fact, merely a 
hospital for invalid or exceptional lunatics—no 
abiding place for the insane, whose real homes 
are in the houses of the Gheelites. In the 
building, however, are the quarters of the 
medical inspector of the colony, the manager, 
and other authorities. Clothes for the insane 
are also stored here, and the baths are open to 
out-patients as well as in-patients. 

The colony of Gheel is conducted in a liberal 
spirit. No applicant for admission is refused on 
account of his religion or position. Additional 
pay ensures additional luxuries. At one time 
an English boarder spent considerable sums in 
different amusements, such as sporting, fétes, 
and pleasure parties. 

Very lately, a high testimony was paid to 
Dr. Bulkens’s skill and system. He was sum- 
moned to the palace of Miramar that he might 
undertake the care of the unfortunate Empress 
Charlotte, whose misfortunes all have deeply 
deplored. It is gratifying to know that, added 
to Dr. Bulkens’s personal devotion to the suf- 
fering princess, the domestic treatment of Gheel 
has already had the happiest results in restoring 
the equilibrium of her mind. 

But it is obvious that rich patients are always 
likely to be in the minority at Gheel. Every- 
where money cam purchase luxury; whether it 
does so for all wealthy lunatics is another ques- 
tion; and we suspect that those who remember 
with interest the recent trial about Mr. Tovey 
Tennant’s case, would wish for him greater 
poverty and a refuge like Gheel. ‘“ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches,” was the prayer of 
the wise man—still more appropriate a suppli- 
cation for these unwise izxnocents, whose best 
riches are freedom and God’s pure air. 

Some may remember the pitiable case, which 
was published about five years ago, of the Fal- 
mouth idiot screeching in his garret prison for 
twenty years, for his ‘ Charlotte.” 

The Times of June 5, 1868, quotes a no less 
pitiable story of a clergyman’s son, in Phila- 
delphia, whom death, more merciful than his 
fellow-men, set free, after sixty long years of 
insanity spent in a cage. 

Who knows how many more victims to igno- 
rance, cruelty, and avarice, may yet be pining 
in confinement—prisoners to whom Gheel would 
afford a safe and blessed refuge! Others, too, 
there are, who, better loved and tended, might 
in such a colony lead a happier life than in 
circumstances of even greater luxury. 

But is there no dark side to this glowing 
picture? There is no darker side than this: 
that Dr. Sibbald holds some judicious reforms 





to be necessary at Gheel, foremost among 
which is the exclusion of cases wholly unsuit- 
able for the family treatment—the only treat- 
ment possible or desirable in such a colony. 
These are, according to Dr. Sibbald, cases of 
lunatics who generally—or even frequently— 
require restraint. They would be better under 
the immediate supervision of medical autho- 
rities. But this class must not be understood 
to include all violent patients ; for, singular as 
it may appear, these are the lodgers most 
sought after by nourriciers, because the same 
energy of physique and morale which renders 
them obstreperous, also renders them, when 
judiciously and fearlessly trained, fervent and 
earty in service. 

Another class of patients which ought to be 
excluded from Gheel, is composed of maniacs 
who desire to escape. The continued exist- 
ence of this desire is sufficient proof that they 
are discontented with their lot; and as the 
nourriciers have to pay the expenses of all 
escapes, such patients must be either fettered, 
or watched with a jealousy more irksome to 
bear than confinement in an ordinary asylum. 
Dr. Sibbald would further exclude all paralytic 
patients and confirmed or frequent invalids. 

Are patients more deeneatly cured at Ghee} 
than elsewhere, and do they enjoy greater 
bodily health ? 

From a table given by Dr. Campbell in 1865 
we learn the statistics of the recoveries and 
deaths in the county asylums throughout Eng- 
land for the preceding five years. From his 
data, it appears that the average proportion of 
annual recoveries to admissions was thirty-six 
per cent. 

Now, in reckoning from Gheel statistics, two 
counterbalancing facts must be borne in mind. 
A large number of incurable cases are sent to 
Gheel from other asylums. For calculating 
purposes, these must be deducted from the 
number of admissions. But then, again, what 
at Gheel are counted as eures, include not only 
guérisons, but also améliorations notables. 
Taking this last fact into consideration, we 
find that not thirty-two per cent. can be 
reckoned as cured at Gheel. The average 
mortality may be said to be nearly on an 
equality with that in ordinary asylums. 

Perhaps, therefore, the conclusion to be 
drawn is, that though calculated to cure many 
a type of insanity, the Gheel system is more 
especially desirable as affording the means for a 
happy and useful life to numbers who must, 
under almost any other circumstances, drag 
out their weary length of days in listless inac- 
tion, fretful petulance, or dangerous ferocity. 
But the mere existence of such a colony, the 
fact that such a system is, and has for ages 
been, possible, is immensely valuable, both in 
its direct effects and in the encouraging lesson 
of patience, consideration, and hope, that it 
teaches to those who are of sound mind. Many 
become insane, but not for all such is the whole 
range of their lives necessarily and hopelessly 
poisoned. If the shelter here described, be not 
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available for all cases and in all countries, let 
us at least rejoice that there is, on any one spot 
of earth, such a harbour of refuge for some = 
rudderless ships, that without it must have 
been total wrecks. 





AMONG OUR GREAT GRANDFATHERS. 

Don Manvet Atvarez Esrrte.ta crossed 
over from Spain, in the year 1802, in the same 
packet boat or little barge wherein our country- 
man Chaucer once travelled to and from an 
island of fair women walled with glass. 


Which barge was as a man’s thought, 
After his pleasure to him brought. 


Builder and steersman of the barge that 
brought over Don Manuel for a holiday with 
our great-grandfathers, was Robert Southey. 
Southey, in the first strength of his manhood, 
was at work upon Kirke White’s Remains, 
Memorials of the Cid, Palmerin of England, a 
History of Portugal, Specimens of English 
Poetry, was printing his Madoc, writing his 
Kehama, while chuckling to himself and his 
friends over his Don Manuel Espriella, through 
whom he was giving his countrymen what he 
could of the giftie to see themselves as others 
see them. His mythical Don was a Spanish 
Catholic gentleman, who landed at Falmouth in 
April, 1802, and during a tour in England 
wrote to his family and to his father confessor 


letters describing his impressions of this country 


and its people. Southey was not tolerant of 
Catholics. “Iam for abolishing the test,” he 
said, “with regard to every other sect, Jews 
and all, but not to Catholics. They will not 
tolerate.” So when his pleasant Don described 
the usages of the benighted Protestants, al- 
though his character was well enough preserved 
to mystify many a reader, Southey took good 
care to make his satire cut both ways. So 
many people really were mystified by the three 
volumes gravely entitled “Letters from Eng- 
land: by Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella. Tran- 
slated from the Spanish,” that to this day some 
vague belief that the book is only a translation, 
keeps it out of its rights as one of the plea- 
santest and most individual of Southey’s excel- 
lent prose writings. ‘The book will be very 
amusing,” he wrote to his brother at sea, Lieu- 
tenant Tom, “and promises more profit than 
any of my former works.” And then, with an 
eye to material, “I want you grievously to tell 
Espriella stories about the navy, and give him a 
good idea of its present state. Some of your 
own stories you will recognise.” After his 
three volumes were out, the work of his choice 
would have been to go on with more in the 
same vein: ‘‘ What I feel most desirous to do, is 
to send Espriella again on bis travels, and so com- 
plete my design. But this must not be unless he 
hits the fancy of the public.” But Espriella’s 
letters were ten years getting into a third 
edition, which was less success than had been 
looked for. ‘The humour, serving a good social 





purpose, was too dry and quiet ; the suggestion 
of a real Don, helped with ingeniously mystify- 
ing notes which professed to come from his 
translator, was too true to life; and so the 
book passed only with the quick-witted for what 
it was—a shrewd picture of the social state of 
England, painted with wholesome purpose by a 
lively Englishmen from an outsider’s point of 
view. The book has improved by keeping ; for 
it now takes us upon a holiday tour through 
the England of our great-grandfathers, and 
enables us to measure progress by comparison 
of England as it is, with England as it was in 
the beginning of the present century. 

After some troublesome custom house experi- 
ence, and a warning to Don Manuel from his 
English friend not to judge England by her 
seaports, for “‘ the people at these places are all 
either birds of passage or birds of prey,” the 
Don found a Falmouth inn magnificent, although 
his friends complained that it was dirty and un- 
comfortable. But he could not relish the food 
of the islanders: they ate their meat, he said, 
half raw; the vegetables were never boiled 
enough to be soft, and everything was insipid ex- 
cept the bread, which was salt, bitter, and dis- 
agreeable. Wine at inns he found, as he would 
still find it, in general, miserably bad; the cus- 
tomers knew this, and yet drank, that the host 
might be satisfied with their expenses. So far 
our ways are little changed by the course of the 
century, but the blessings of the old posting 
system are recalled, as Don Manuel goes on to 
report, that the perpetual stir and bustle in this 
inn was as surprising as it was wearisome. 
Doors opening and shutting, bells ringing, 
voices calling to the waiter from every quarter, 
while he cried “‘ Coming” to one room, and hur- 
ried away to another. Everybody was in a 
hurry ; either they were going off in the packets, 
and were hastening their preparations to em- 
bark, or they had just arrived and were im- 
patient to be on the road homeward. Every 
now and then, a carriage rattled up to the door 
with a rapidity which made the very house 
shake. The man who cleaned the boots was 
running in one direction; the barber with his 
ee in another ; here, went the barber’s 

oy with his hot water and razor; there came 
the clean linen from the washerwoman, and the 
hall was full of porters and sailors bringing in 
luggage or bearing it away. Now, they heard a 
horn blow, because the post was coming in; and 
in the middle of night they were awakened by 
another, because it was going out. Nothing 
was done without a noise, and yet noise was the 
only thing forgotten in the bill. It gratified the 
Don to be drawn by two horses at the rate of a 
league and a half in the hour. In two hours 
he reached Truro, where his breakfast was spoilt 
by the abominable bitterness of the bread. ‘The 
town, clean and opulent ; its main street broad, 
with superb shops, and a little gutter stream 
running through it. Through chilly weather, 
and over a track as dreary as any in Estrema- 
dura, he reached Mitchel-Dean, which was what 
they called a rotten borough—that is, it had the 
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privilege of returning two members to parlia- 
ment, who purchased the votes of their con- 
stituents, and the place had no other trade. On 
went the tourist, with this one more difficulty 
in his way of travelling, that at every stage the 
chaise was changed, and, of course, there was 
the inconvenience of removing all the baggage. 
The country was still dreary and desolate, 
most of its inhabitants living down the mines. 
“I never see the greater part of my pa- 
rishioners,” said a clergyman here, “ till they 
come up to be buried.” ; 
They met one of the old stage waggons which 
achieved in their own fashion what is now the 
goods traffic upon our railway lines. The Don 
describes it as a huge carriage upon four wheels 
of prodigious breadth—a breadth regulated by 
law, on account of the roads—very wide, very 
long, arched over with cloth, like a bower, and 
drawn by eight large horses, whose neck-bells 
were heard afar off, as they approached. These 
machines, day and night upon their way, were 
called flying waggons, alihough slower than 
even a travelling funeral. England, again, was 
no paradise for the post-horses, who repre- 
sented the express trains of their day. Wait- 
ing for a change at Honiton, says Southey, in 
his character of Espriella, at length a chaise ar- 
rived, and the horses, instead of being suffered 
to rest, weary as they were (for they had just 
returned from Exeter), were immediately put to 
for another journey. One of them had been 
rubbed raw by the harness. At every stroke 


of the whip Don Manuel’s conscience upbraided 


him, and the driver was not sparing of it. The 
life of a post-horse, he adds, is truly wretched. 
There will be cruel individuals in all countries ; 
but cruelty here is a matter of calculation. The 
postmasters find it more profitable to overwork 
their beasts, and kill them by hard labour in 
two or three years, than to let them do half the 
work, and live out their natural length of life. 
The old stage-coach—not the lighter mail coach, 
which, in time, supplied the stages with im- 
provement of their pattern—was, at the begin- 
ning of this century, shaped like a trunk with 
a rounded lid placed topsy turvy. The pas- 
sengers sat sideways; it carried sixteen inside, 
and as many on the roof as could find room. 
Yet, says Espriella Southey, this unmerciful 
weight, with the proportionate luggage of each 
person, is dragged by four horses, at the rate 
of a league and a half within the hour; and 
he admired the skill with which the driver 
guided them with long reins, and directed those 
huge machines round the corners of the streets, 
which they always turned at full speed, and 
through the sharp turns of the inn gateways. 
Accidents, nevertheless, often happened, and 
Southey makes his Spaniard urge against the 
speed of the stage-coach, besides its cruelty, 
the objection, since urged against railway 
travelling, that, “‘ considering how little time 
this rapidity allows for observing the country, 
I prefer the slow and safe movements of the 
calessa.” 

The road through Doncaster suggested memo- 





ries of Gilbert Wakefield, a famous scholar, who 
had lately been imprisoned there for opposition 
to the Government, but had been released a. year 
before Espriella’s visit, and had died of fever 
six months after his release. The Bishop of 
Llandaff in supporting the proposal of the 
Government for a ten per cent income tax, had 
said that it was not enough. The Government 
should take a tenth of a man’s property. 
If every person were affected in the same pro- 
portion, all would remain relatively as before, 
and, in fact, no person be affected at all. “ For 
if,” argued the bishop, “the foundation of a 
great building were to sink equally in every 
part at the same time, the whole pile, instead 
of suffering any injury, would become firmer.” 
“True,” said Wakefield, in his reply, “and 
you, my lord bishop, who dwell in the upper 
apartments, might still enjoy the prospect from 
your windows; but what would become of me 
and the good people who live upon the ground 
floor ?” One of the most learned and upright 
scholars of the day was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment—a sentence which proved 
sentence of death—because in the course of 
this reply to the bishop he had found a parallel 
for the state of the country in the fable of the 
Ass and his Panniers. So much for freedom 
of discussion when this nineteenth century 
began ! 

‘Housed with his friend in London, Espriella 
found that it wanted time and habit to acquire 
the art of sleeping. To begin with, he was 
roused every half hour to hear a report on the 
state of the weather. For the first three hours 
the watchman told him that it was a moonlight 
night, then it became cloudy, and at half-past 
three o’clock was rainy, so that he was as 
well acquainted with every variation of the 
atmosphere as if he had been looking from 
the window all night long. A strange custom, 
he thought it of the Londoners, to pay men for 
bawling to them what the weather was, every 
hour during the night, till they got so ac- 
customed to the noise, that they slept on and 
could not hear what was said! The clatter of 
the night coaches had scarcely ceased before 
that of the morning carts began. The dustman 
with his bell, and his chaunt of Dust oh! 
succeeded to the watchman, then the boy who 
collected porter pots, then Milk below! and 
so on, with an innumerable succession of cries, 
each in a different tune; but all in the way of 
trade, and the Don utters no hint of a barrel 
organ. A walk in the streets by day showed 
differences between 1802 and 1868 rather in 
the detail than in the character of the street 
scenery. ‘Two rival blacking makers were 
standing in one of the streets, each carried a 
boot, completely varnished with blacking, hang- 
ing from a pole, and on the other arm a basket 
with the blacking-balls for sale. On the top of 
their poles was a sort of standard, with a printed 
paper explaining the virtue of the wares; the 
one said that his blacking was the best blacking 
in the world; the other, that his was so good 
you might eat it. A quack, by his handbill, in- 
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formed Don Espriella that his pills always per- 
formed and even exceeded whatever he promised, 
as if they were impatient of immortal and uni- 
versal fame. 

The ceremony of proclaiming peace, sug- 
gested to Don Espriella that the English under- 
stand nothing of out-door pageantry ; nor have 
they since improved their understandings in 
this matter. But the illumination was impres- 
sive, because the mob’s habit of breaking every 
window that was not filled with candles— 
whether they should be arranged in straight 
lines or arches was the only choice permitted 
to the householder—secured a wonderful com- 
pleteness in the lighting of the streets. The 
streets were thronged, the middle of them 
filled with coaches locked together, much as 
happens at illuminations now-a-days. But the 
effect of the old system of lighting all the 
windows in a street, whether or not there were 
coloured oil lamps and transparencies, must 
have been more striking than our intermittent 
flare of gas in ciphers, crowns, and stars. 
The grand illumination to which sightseers 
pressed in April eighteen hundred and two, was 
at the house of M. Otto, the French Ambassa- 
dor, in Portman-square. The inscription on 
his house was, “ Peace and Amity.” It had 
been “Peace and Concord,” but a party of 
sailors who went by in the morning had in- 


sisted that they were not conquered, and that 
no Frenchman should say so. 
Another event of that time to which Espri- 


ella gives a letter, was the execution of Governor 
Wall for flogging soldiers to death at Goree. 
Mutineers in the fleet had recently been 
hanged; and the hanging of the detested 
Governor Wall was looked upon as earnest of 
equal laws. When he came on the gallows, he 
was received by a vast mob with three huzzas, 
and basket-women under him were drinking to 
his damnation in gin and brimstone. When 
the drop fell, the mob began their huzzas again, 
but instead of proceeding to the usual three 
cheers, stopped suddenly at the first cheer, and 
became silent. The revengeful joy, bad as it 
was, had been based on humanity; and, wrote 
Southey, “the sudden extinction of that joy, 
the feeling which at one moment struck so 
many thousands, stopped their acclamations at 
once, and awed them into a dead silence when 
they saw the object of their hatred in the act 
and agony of death, is surely as honourable to 
the popular character as any trait which I have 
seen recorded of any people in any age or 
country.” 

And then he proceeds to condemn the bar- 
barousness of the martial laws of England. 
Nobody seemed to recollect that Governor 
Wall was hanged, not for having flogged three 
men to death, but for an informality in the 
mode of doing it. Had he called a drumhead 
court martial, the same sentence might have 
been inflicted, and the same consequences have 
ensued, with perfect impunity to himself. For 
in those days, an offender was sometimes sen- 
tenced to a thousand lashes. A surgeon stood 





by to feel his pulse during the execution, and 
determine how long the flogging could be 
continued without killing him. When human 
nature could sustain no more, he was remanded 
to prison ; his wound—for from the shoulders 
to the loins it left him one great wound—was 
dressed, and as soon as it was sufficiently healed 
to be laid open again in the same manner, he was 
brought out again to undergo the remainder of 
his sentence. So Robert Southey wrote in his 
assumed character of Don Manuel Alvarez 
Espriella. 

Ve turn to a few lighter shades of English 
manners at the outset of the nineteenth century. 
The huge and hideous wig, once worn by all 
the learned, and worn still by our judges, had 
then been discarded by physicians, but was to 
be met with in the streets upon the heads of 
schoolmasters and doctors of divinity. Don 
Manuel, when he described the luxuries of 
London diet, told how soda-water and other 
factitious waters had become fashionable, and 
added that the common water was abominable : 
being either from a vapid canal in which all the 
rabble of the outskirts washed themselves in 
summer, or from the Thames, which received all 
the filth of the City. Over his friend’s maho- 
gany, he told the history of the introduction of 
that wood into our households. A West Indian 
captain, about a century before, had brought 
some logs of it as ballast for his ship, and gave 
them to his brother Dr. Gibbons, an eminent 
physician, who was then building a house. The 
wood was thrown aside as too hard for the 
workmen’s tools. Some time afterwards, his 
wife wanted a candle-box. The doctor thought 
of the West Indian wood, and out of that the 
box was made. Its colour and polish tempted 
the doctor to have a bureau made of the same 
material, and this was thought so beautiful that 
it was shown to all his friends. The Duchess 
of Buckingham, who came to look at it, begged 
wood enough to make another bureau for her- 
self. Then the demand arose for more, and 
Honduras mahogany became a common article 
of trade. 

The passion for collecting, in which the actual 
desirableness of the thing collected goes for 
little, was as great sixty years ago, as in these 
days which produce a Postage Stamp Collector’s 
Manual. There wasa superstition that a Queen 
Anne’s farthing was worth five hundred pounds ; 
and Southey vouches for the story of a petti- 
fogging lawyer, as ignorant as he was villainous, 
who suborned a soldier to charge a man with 
robbing him on the highway of eight pounds, 
some silver, and a Queen Anne’s farthing. The 
accused man was able to prove his innocence, 
and the lawyer failed in his plot to hang him 
that he might obtain possession of the farthing. 
At a sale of curiosities a single shell was bought 
at a very high price. The buyer held it up to 
the company: “There are but two specimens 
of this shell,” said he, “known to be in exis- 
tence, and 1 have the other,” and he set his foot 
upon it and crushed it to pieces. 

Espriella condemned capital punishments for 
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forgery, denied that they were preventive, and 
made no account of the judge who, when a man 
about to be sentenced to death for horse steal- 
ing said it was hard he should lose his life for 
only stealing a horse, replied, “ You are not to 
be hanged for stealing ry amd but in order that 
horses may not be stolen.” 

Don Manuel remarked upon the holiday mi- 
gration of the English. Two generations before 
his time, mineral springs were the only places of 
such holiday resort; but then, in the beginning 
of the century, the steady movement of holiday- 
makers to the coast had fairly begun. He wrote 
also that within the last thirty years a taste 
for the picturesque had sprung up, and so, 
while one of the flocks of fashion migrated to 
the sea-coast, another flew off to the mountains 
of Wales, to the Lakes, or to Scotland. He 
should himself, he said, follow the fashion and 
go to the lakes. Holiday question is now often 
complicated with another question that in the 
first instance is said to have been confined to 
London. At the beginning of the century the 
King of England had a regular bug-destroyer 
in his household, a relic of dirtier times. This 
suggests mention that the objectionable creature 
was the gift of France to her neighbour. An 
English traveller of the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century calls it, says Southey, the French 
punaise. It was entered to the port of London, 
and when first received into our country dis- 
tricts, was known always as the London bug. 

Espriella visited Oxford and Cambridge, 
ey, a Manchester, and Liverpool, as well 
as the Lakes ; but we shall not follow him out of 
London. Here, in the way of fashion, he found 
women more extravagant than men; to be more 
foolish, he said, was impossible. For instance, 
a fashion had then lately been started in Bond- 
street, of oiling a gentleman’s coat and cold- 
pressing it. This gave it a high gloss; but as 
every particle of dust stuck to it, the coat, after 
it had been worn three or four times, was unfit 
to be seen. Fashion regulated whether a coat 
should be worn open, or buttoned; and if 
buttoned, whether by one button or two, and 
by which. Sometimes a cane was to be carried, 
sometimes a club, sometimes a common twig. 
At one time every man walked the streets with 
his hands in his coat pockets. Espriella found 
a professor in Bond-street who, in lessons at 
half a guinea, taught gentlemen the art of tying 
their neckerchiefs in the newest style. Men 
were as far as women from satisfying Feyjoo, 
who said, “ All new fashions offend me except 
those which either cireumscribe expense or add 
te decency.” 

Of newspapers at the beginning of this 
century, which had the greatest sale, four or 
five thousand were salahel, and it was thought 
marvellous that there were a quarter of a 
million of people in England who read the news 
every day and conversed upon it. Indeed the 
sense of over development was so strong, that 
the English philosophers and politicians, both 
male and female, were in a state of great alarm. 


“that the world is over peopled, and that it 
must always be so, from an error in the consti- 
tution of nature; that the law which says, ‘ In- 
crease and multiply,’ was given without suffi- 
cient consideration; in short, that He who 
made the world does not know how to manage 
it properly, and therefore there are serious 
thoughts of requesting the English Parliament 
to take the business out of His hands.” 





CARNATIONS AND GILLYVORS. 

Tue poet who “ was not of an age but for all 
time,” with reference to what he called the 
“ piedness ” of flowers, speaks of an art which 
he says, “ does mend Nature, change it rather ; 
but,” he adds, “the art itself is Nature.” We 
may consider, if we please, poems, pictures, 
and statues to be the correspondents of such 
flowers in the garden of intellect. “To me,” 
wrote a recent poet-laureate, who was not too 
proud to describe the habits of the peasantry of 
our English lakes : 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do even lie too deep for tears, 


Perdita, in whose person Shakespeare utters 
the words of wisdom we have quoted concern- 
ing the practice of gardeners, preferred the more 
simple and natural products of the nursery. 
“The year growing ancient,” says this prettiest 
and most poetic of foundlings : 

Nor yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 

Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers of the sea- 
son 

Are our carnations and streaked gillyvors, 

Which some call nature’s bastards ; of that kind 

Our rustic gardens barren ; and I care not 

To get slips of them. 


Further on, the fair shepherdess grows more 
energetic, and exclaims: 

I'll not put 
The dibble in earth to set one slip of them. 
The natural, pure, and simple, has had dis- 
tinguished followers among our poets and 
romancers past and present. Our younger 
bards, however, and some of them of no mean 
promise, have lately aimed at a classicality of 
theme and an ornateness of style, which stands 
in striking contrast with the subjects and 
methods of their immediate predecessors. Even 
in treating the more familiar aspects, whether 
of nature or society, in spite of the charming 
Perdita’s energetic protest, they persistently 
prefer the “ painted face” to the “ untouched” 
countenance. 
Society, too, follows in the wake of art and 
literature. Not only would we have our pho- 
tographs coloured, but the belle of the modern 
ball-room adds to her own attractions by a little 
rouge. 
Something is to be said on the other side, and 
our great poet has said it. The artificiality of 
our modern life is not a whit less natural than 
the simplicity of the antique time. Improved 





“It has been discovered,” Espriella writes, 





nature is still nature; although it may be 
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assuredly questioned whether the specific alte- 
ration is an improvement. On this point the 
young and the old will probably differ. Illegi- 
timate sources of attraction are much sought 
by the rising generation, not only in the drama, 
but in general literature, and in natural life. 
As these prevail, they become lawful, and in 
time grow to be classical. Few poems are now 
purely natural. The railways have brought the 
country and the town into such close relation- 
ship, that the young lady from the former has 
already the tastes and airs of the latter. Sim- 

licity and innocence are not even assumed. 
But we should recollect that with them much 
rusticity and ignorance have also departed, and 
that we get on more pleasantly and smoothly 
together than we did. We can scarcely form a 
conception of the inconvenience suffered by all 
classes of society, even in the century preceding 
our own. When Hogarth undertook to paint 
the familiar things of our every-day life, the 
perils that beset every path of it, whether in 
town or in country, were such as would 
scarcely be tolerated now, even in imagina- 
tion. 

The state of things in the more remote past 
is, indeed, scarcely conceivable at the present 
day. It has been justly said that they who 
have never experienced the want of the luxu- 
ries and conveniences of every description 
which London and other great cities and towns 
of England now afford, cannot readily under- 
stand in what manner our ancestors contrived 
to pass their lives in any degree of comfort, 
with their unpaved, unlighted, undrained streets 
—without water conveyed to their doors by 

ipes or aqueducts—without hackney-coaches, 
send or omnibusses, or other light vehicles 
for travelling—-without a general penny post— 
without a thousand other petty accommoda- 
tions, the privation of any one of which would 
grievously disturb the temper and affect the 
comforts of the present generation. 

If Perdita were now living, she might con- 
siderably modify her opinion concerning carna- 
tions and gillyvors, at least in their social 
and moral applications. Have not gas and 
police done much for the well-being of society 
as well as for its safety? With the march of 
material improvement, moral propriety keeps 
pace ; but the latter is dependent on the former 
to a greater extent than is generally believed. 
The artificial comes wonderfully in aid of the 
natural ; and metropolitan manners sit gracefully 
on the country youth of both sexes, who only a 
few years ago would have been remarked for their 
rustic rudeness, timidity, and inexperience. The 
hoyden and bumpkin have disappeared, and the 
well behaved and competently instructed maiden, 
and her well-dressed brother or lover, have taken 
their places. They now mix in London society 
with an ease and pleasure, of which their 
class in former days was incapable. The 
old marks of distinction are becoming obli- 
terated, and the individual characteristics that 

ew out of them have become obsolete. Par- 

ita herself would prove to be a carnation were 





she now introduced to a London ball-room, and 
- feel quite as natural as a simple “ primrose 
y the river’s brim.” 

These remarks might be much extended in 
their application, and enforced by reflections 
relative to the interaction of the natural and 
artificial in modern social arrangements, and the 
gay appearance thereby induced on the face of 
things in general. Nor need we doubt the 
reality of the improvement in manners wit- 
nessed, when we remember that the art em- 
ployed in the transmutation, on the word of 
the great authority we have cited, is rightly 
to be regarded as “itself Nature.” There is, 
therefore, in these illegitimate doings, a legiti- 
macy to be recognised ; they are, after all, in 
due order and course ; and have as much right 
in our more polished botanical haunts, as the 
simple natural products of the earth in the 
“rustic garden.” So much may be urged to 
reconcile the timid and aged to the signs of 
change and progress that multiply wherever we 
direct our attention; and with this assurance 
we close the somewhat fantastical statement 
we have ventured to make of a series of facts 
sufficiently obvious to the intelligent observer. 





THE STUDIOUS RESURRECTIONIST. 

Mr. Pzepen spent all his time with his 
customers; that is, when he had any to spare, 
was not in bed, or nursing the baby, or killing 
apig. He had something to do with smoking 
the hams, assisting Mrs. Pegden in that depart- 
ment; and as he had a “ herring hang” at the 
back of the premises, possibly he attended to 
that line of business too. 

The “Three Squirrels ” is a very lonely, out- 
of-the-way place. It does not even stand on 
the high road, but on a sort of parish bye way, 
and on the skirts of a little wood in a dis- 
trict wild and thinly populated. It is indeed 
an “‘ellinge” place, as we say in Kent, but 
some how or the other, the Jutes or old Eng- 
lish settlers found it out, and made, twelve 
or thirteen hundred years ago, a burying plaee 
within its borders. I had come hither to the 
diggings, and finding it inconvenient to go 
home while at work on the graves, I put up at 
the Three Squirrels. There are no indigenous 
supplies but salt pork and smoked herrings, 
except when a pig is killed, or a rabbit is 
caught ina wire. But zeal in one’s profession 
gives one the power of digesting salt pork and 
smoked herring for many successive days. 

I had discovered an Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
between the hills, in a field which had been for 
ages devoted to tillage. The discovery made 
me a happy creature, and when the harvest was 
gathered in, I came to my diggings. 

One day, after a search more than usually 
laborious, I had retired to the inn, and to what 
accommodation and refreshment it afforded. 
It was late in autumn. The days were short, 
the weather was chilly, and after some stiff work 
as a resurrectionist I liked the crackle and 
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blaze of a fire of well dried stumps of the old 
disused poles of a neighbouring hop garden. 

The letter carrier of the district, taking 
an hour’s rest before he started on his weary 
homeward route of seven miles, to the post 
town on the coast, was a nice fellow. And it 
was nice, likewise, to feel that it was not I who 
had to trudge out collecting from bye stations 
and little hamlets a few letters, sometimes a 
single one, to add to the Niagara of corre- 
spondence that would be poured during the 
night into the vast—shall I say, basin—of St. 
Martin-le-Grand. 

Here was also the village blacksmith, an ex- 
ceedingly good fellow. His thin, well-marked 
features could twist into a benevolent sort of 
smile, when any remark gave him peculiar 
satisfaction ; and everything pleased him pecu- 
liarly, He loved a joke, although he had given 
up laughing, and transferred his entire stock of 
laughter to the twinkle of his eye. Particularly 
his eye twinkled at a joke at the expense of 
the landlord, for whom he had a cheery and 
convivial hatred. 

Two or three other guests were present, I 
remember: mere country fellows, but good 
fellows, taking their pints of beer or ale, 
before they resumed their walks—I was not 
going to resume my walk that night—to their 
somewhat distant homes. Our village—I sup- 
pose it was a village, for it had a parish 
church—consisted of a couple of farm houses, 
and half a dozen cottages on very distant terms 
with one another. Street there was none, 
and the only shop I ever saw in those parts was 
the home of the carrier, who went twice a week 
to a remote town, with an old horse and an 
older van, and whose wife diverted her atten- 
tion from his absence by selling lucifer matches, 
balls of string, dips, bulls’ eyes, and farthing 
rushlights. She also washed the clergyman’s sur- 
plice, and kept the keys of the parish church, 
which was occasionally visited by gentlemen 
concerned in old graves—gentlemen, in short, 
of my profession—to inspect a very ancient 
brass of Sir Peter de Craon, unhelmed, in chain 
mail, standing on a lion couchant. 

** What luck to-day, sir ?” asked my landlord, 
as I joined the delightful circle of his cus- 
tomers, around the crackle of the hop sticks. 
“T see you have brought home some things. 
Suppose you have made up your mind there 
is no harm in digging up those poor chaps’ 
bones ?” 

“Not much,” I said. 
again.” 

“That’s very good of you, sir. Yes, sir, 
Parson couldn’t do more. But what have you 
here ?” he said, taking up a black earthen urn, 
which I had just placed on the table beiore me, 
that my eyes aight sup on it. 

* An olla,” I said. 

“A holler!’ What? With a whoop?” And 
they all enjoyed his little joke. 

“No,” I said, “it is not hooped. This is a 
vessel placed in the grave of the deceased 
person; but for what especial use, or to what 


*T always bury them 





signification dedicated, it might be difficult to 
determine. Which is what makes it most inte- 
resting. Nobody can tell its use.” 

“ Would you tell me,” said a tall man in 
rusty black, the scholar of the village, “ would 
you tell me how you discover graves; and 
what great battle it was in which these persons 
were killed ?” 

“ As for the battle, it was the battle of life in 
which we shall all have our own time for being 
knocked over. Here was the regular cemetery 
or burial place of the forefathers of this hamlet, 
perhaps in heathen times, probably about the 
sixth or seventh century of our era.” 

“ Not an ordinary battle, sir? And yet you 
have found swords, spear-heads, and knives ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ and the beads, earrings, and 
brooches of women, their household keys, and 
the toys and trinkets of their children. In fact, 
men, women, and children, went to their last 
beds in the cemetery up on the hillside yonder, 
much as they do now in the churchyard at its 
feet. Not in coffins, perhaps, but as carefully 
and I dare say as reverently buried, as they are 
to-day.” 

* Ay, ay, Reverently buried,” said the land- 
lord, laying all the stress he could upon the 
word by his manner of cramming fresh tobacco 
into his pipe— Reverently buried. And it 
may be, quite as reverently dug up again.” 

1 took no notice of this side thrust, but 
turned to my friend in rusty black, who was 
no less a personage than the master of the 
parochial school. ‘ You ask how we find these 
graves? If there be no tumuli, nor ‘ barrows,’ 
as they are called, we owe our first hint of 
them to accident. The Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
at Sarr, where nearly three hundred graves 
were opened, was first discovered when the 
owner of a windmill resolved to set up a 
steam-engine. While digging for the erection 
of it, they found an old grave full of rich re- 
mains, the gold coins of Frankish kings, an 
amber necklace ; brooches set with ivory, blood 
stones, and garnets; and at the feet of the 
skeleton a brazen stoup or caldron. In the 
same manner, the cutting out of a roadway in 
your parish revealed the first signs of this 
cemetery, probably of a kindred tribe of ancient 
settlers.” 

“Then you trench the field until you come 
upon a grave P” said the schoolmaster.” 

“Not so,” said I. “The proceeding is much 
simpler. Luckily, as at Sarr, the undersoil is 
of chalk, and in the ground where I have been 
working, the depth of the upper soil varies only 
from nine to eighteen inches. We have but to 
take a spear and probe the ground. ‘The point 
strikes bottom soon, if there be no hole in 
the chalk. But where there has been a grave 
dug, down the spear goes into it. To be quite 
sure of a find, [ try all around, and when [ 
have shaped out a grave begin my digging.” 

@ And what then?” 

“Then, when we get within a foot or nine 
inches of the floor of the grave, or less, 
according to conditions that are found by 
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probing, we throw aside spade and mattock, 
and with a small trowel carefully remove the 
soil: beginning with the feet of the skeleton, 
and working upward. The soil so removed is 
most carefully examined, and even sometimes 
sifted ; for minute beads and other small articles 
are occasionally found at the head and centre 
of the grave. At the feet, an earthen vase is 
occasionally placed; sometimes, though very 
rarely, a vessel of glass. By the waist, if the 
grave be that of a female, we find at times a 
brooch, a bronze buckle, or a girdle ornament ; 
often a bunch of common keys, oftener a knife. 
The knife may have traces about it of its wooden 
case or sheath; the ‘keys’ were probably the 
distinguishing mark of a woman with a house- 
hold, as the spear-head was of every adult male 
amongst these old Englishmen. ‘The spindle 
whorl in the midland and some of the southern 
counties amongst the Anglo and West Saxons 
takes the place of the keys, or is the distinguish- 
ing mark in female graves. We find by the 
neck, necklaces of beads, clay, porcelain, glass, 
amber, and sometimes of amethystine quartz.” 

“Well, but these are not much of prizes, 
master !” 

“The great prizes of those graves, such as 
not one perhaps in a hundred yields, even among 
rich Jutish tribes, is the splendid fibula, such as 
that of Kingston, or of Sarr, the gilded braid 
around the skull, inwoven with amber beads, 
perhaps, the ‘ bulla’ or the golden medals similar 
to those found at Sarr also. In a few instances, 
and then almost confined to East Kent, have 
been found those peculiar glasses, knobbed on 
the outside, as if adorned with falling tear drops. 
They were fashioned, as I believe, specially for 
sepulchral purposes. In the grave of the 
warrior we ordinarily find the spearhead, by 
the right side or ear; its iron ferrule by the 
right foot; the umbo or central boss of the 
shield, on or near the breast. More rarely, 
an ornamented buckle, bronze gilded, by the 
waist, and near it the great two-edged North- 
man’s sword. ‘This instrument, about three 
feet long, blade and heft, and sometimes two 
and a half inches wide, lies generally by the 
left side.” 

* Blest if the old gent doesn’t think he’s at a 
mechanics’ institution,” I heard the postman 
grunt, as he sat up and shook himself. I made 
allowance for the irritability that commonly at- 
tends the act of rousing out of sleep. 

** Many graves,” I went on, in a conciliatory 
tone, “scarcely yield me a relic; a rusty knife 
only, perhaps; or a solitary bead of clay. I 
have been speaking, gentlemen, of the richest 
and most valuable interments—those, perhaps, 
of the ladies of the Sept or tribe, the chieftains 
and captains of the Hundred, or other distin- 
guished men. Among the anomalies found 
in these Jutish or Anglo-Saxon graves, I may 
notice bronze tweezers, iron or bronze shears, 
horsebits, whetstones, pursemounts, axes, studs 
of bronze, tags for straps, spindle whorls, fo- 
reign shells, such as the Cyprea, common 
cowries, bits of Roman glass, fragments of 








the red glazed pottery or Samian ware ; Roman 
coins, pierced for suspension and stored as curi- 
osities, sometimes appear. Various small ar- 
ticles also oecur occasionally : bronze bodkins 
or needles, scissors, pins of ivory or of metal, 
earrings, little silver wire finger-rings—all form- 
ing, doubtless, the trosseaux of a female grave. 

“T have some of these relics before me,” I 
said. “This little object, scarcely in diameter 
exceeding half an inch, isa saucer-shaped tibula, 
a rare type for a Kentish grave, but common 
enough in the Saxon cemeteries of Wiltshire and 
some midland counties. It bears the rude 
efligy of a face in the centre, and the flat border 
surrounding the face has been gilded; here 
also, 1 have a small bronze key, with a hollow 
stem and wards. Hitherto, the key has been 
pronounced to be of Roman handicraft, when 
found in the tumuli of Kent. But I have 
reason to doubt the accuracy of such a classifi- 
cation, which assumes them to be plunder, or 
waifs from Roman villas or possessions. The 
key in question was found close to the remains 
of a wooden box; indeed some of the very wood 
was adhering to its wards.” 

“ But this dark-coloured ‘urn’ as you call 
it,” said the blacksmith, twinkling all over with 
evident amusement at what I had been telling 
him, and handling the urn to my consternation 
somewhat as he would a cold horseshoe. ‘ You 
found it in the grave, I believe? Did the Ro- 
mans always carry pots off with them when 
they died ?” 

“ Generally, sir, their graves contain pottery, 
if that is what you mean. Generally; that 
is, when they practised cremation or burning 
their dead; and in various descriptions of 
vessels the mortuary ashes have been found 
enclosed, such as the common ‘ Upchurch’ urns 
of black ware, in the large amphora used as 
wine vessels, or in glass vessels, carefully pro- 
tected, and sometimes enclosed even in the 
amphora, and in oil vats, but why these Anglo- 
Saxons, Jutes, or ‘old Englishmen,’ who prac- 
tised inhumation, that is, buried their dead, 
should have placed earthen vessels in the graves 
of their deceased friends, I know not, unless 
from some vague idea that the food or nutri- 
ment (if such were placed in them) might be 
useful to the wants of the deceased hereafter. 
Sometimes, the pottery consisted of long-necked 
bottle-shaped vessels, like the little urn on the 
table. I found it this day, beyond the head of 
a skeleton ; an iron spear-head lying close to it, 
in fact touching it; a little cist or hollow having 
been carefully cut in the chalk. As I removed 
the loose pieces with my hand, the side of the 
urn came into view ; two pieces of chalk sup- 
ported a slab placed horizontally above it; the 
urn itself was filled to the brim with water 
which shimmered in it crystal bright.” 

“ What ? Buried twelve hundred years; with 
the water preserved in it? Never!” 

** T did not say so,” I replied, “the original 
contents, whatever they were—beer, mead, or 
nectar—had long since vanished. The pure 


water, drop by drop had percolated through 
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the chalk above, and when it filled, drop by 
drop, ran over, for I found the sides of the urn 
bright and moist.” 

“ T will never believe that a pot was found 
full of water, after it had been buried four feet 
in the chalk so many years. Never, never!” 
said the landlord, with that sort of capricious 
incredulity, which I have often found in men of 
his class, who would believe anything in the 
spiritual world—ghosts, fairies, and cunning 
men and women—but stand aghast at any 
natural event, a little beyond the range of their 
daily experience. 

“Twelve hundred years!” said the school- 
master, “aud found this day full of water as 
bright and pure as when first poured into it! 
Wonderful, indeed !” 

“ Ay, wonderful indeed,” said the landlord, 
“if you are able to believe it. If it had been 
keeping ale now—but there, master, we’ve had 
enough about your churchyard. I could tell a 
tale now out of owr churchyard.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the blacksmith ; “let our 
friend Pegden tell it ; he likes it, and don’t let 
any one spoil it.” 

“Which is what you always want to do,” 
said the landlord. “But as my honourable 
customer on the right,” looking at me, “ has 
had his say, I’ll have mine. 

“ Well, it was just before church time; the 
sexton had been digging a grave ; and had nearly 
finished it, when the bell went for church, and 
the parson and the parishioners, some ten or 
twelve maybe, for it was a cold winterish afternoon 
in March, came into the churchyard, altogether 
like, and so the sexton puts by his spade, and 
pick, hides them up as weli as he can under the 
mould, because of those varmint boys, and gets 
out of his grave to goto church. By-and-by, 
come three or four of these young vagabonds, 
not to go to church, not they, ‘but to play 
leapfrog over the tombstones, and other 
devilry. Well, and so these young rapscallions 
what did they do but jump into the grave. 
‘Oho!’ says one, ‘here’s a pretty go! old Simon 
has left his pick and spade. Let’s have a dig.’ 
Asking your pardon, sir, them boys was as fond 
as you are of a dig at a grave, and, says they, 
‘we may find something.’ Well: and so they dug 
and they dug, and as ill-luck would have it, 
close to the head of another grave—not but what 
there is plenty of room in our churchyard —and 
so they dug out a skull. Well, they took the 
skull up with a wild shout, set it down on the 
turf beside the grave, and began talking to it. 
‘Now, what bave you to say for yourself, old 
grim jaws ? says one. ‘ Where’s the old furry 
- you used to wear f’ says another, ‘for it’s 
old Jeff,’ says he, ‘he always wore a furry cap, 
and had two teeth broke out in front, just like 
this old fellow.’ ‘ Not a bit of it,’ says another, 
‘it’s not Jeff, it’s the old pedlar chap that was 
silly, like, and used to stand on his head, agin 
the church wall, when any one offered him a half- 





penny. Ay, ay, it’s old Bony himself. I won- | 


der if he can dance now, and stir his stumps as 
he used to do! 

** No sooner said than done; the skull heard 
them wicked young radicals, and it turned 
over! Yes, bless you, sir! Of its own accord! 
Without being touched, and against the wind, 
sir, it turned over and over on the grass, and 
not downhill neither, but slowly, I heard them 
say, very slowly at first, sometimes stopping a 
bit, as if to wait for breath, but still over and 
over and on and on, straight towards the 
church. Them wicked young radicals scrambled 
out of the grave, and well they might. One 
went off clean ‘ haired’ or ‘dazed,’ screeching 
and holloaing, towards the village. The others, 
after standing dumb-foundered like, as if they 
could not believe their eyes, cut off in different 
directions. On went the skull, till it came 
right agin the church where the poor old pedlar 
used to stand, and there it stood on its head, 
just as the old pedlar used to do.” 

“That’s according to what you've been 
told,” said the blacksmith, sententiously. ‘ But 
look ’ee here, master; I know the end o’ that 
story. I was coming late to church. My poor 
old woman had just had one of her fits again, 
so I had had to go to the doctor; and when I 
found her comfortable, I hurried off to church, 
just in time, I thought, for the sermon. Our 
ey — a good yarn that way ; any time you 
ook in, he’s safe not to have done. Well, sir, I 
saw these boys a running off as the skull made 
its last turn or two, until it ran up to the wall.” 

“Stuff!” said the landlord. ‘“ Nobody be- 
lieves you were within a mile of seeing it.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I was almost as much fright- 
ened as the boys; but I plucked up a good 
heart, went straight up, to the skull, and was 
about to lay hold of it, when, from the lower 
part—by the throat, I think—out jumped the 
finest mole I ever see in this country.” 

The landlord kicked the little table aside on 
which stood his empty tumbler ; the clock struck 
eleven ; the landlady, like a figure on the top of 
a Dutch timepiece, suddenly popped into sight, 
and carried off her spouse; the guests disap- 
peared ; and I was soon coiled up asleep, in the 
nest of the Three Squirrels. 
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resent number, will be continued 
until completed in the present 


commenced in the 
from week to wee 
volume. 


FAREWELL SERIES OF READINGS. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





MESSRS. CHAPPELL anp Co. have the honour 
to announce that Mr. Dickxrens’s FINAL SERIES 
OF READINGS, comprehending some of the chief 
towns in England, Treland, and Scotland, will com- 
mence at Sr. Jamzs’s Hatz, Lonpon, on Tuesday, 


| October 6. 


All communications to be addressed to Messrs. 
CHAPPELL AND Co., 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR Rowunp is reserved by the Authors, 








Published at the Office, No 26, Wellington Street, Strand. Printed by C. Wuit1xe, Beaufort House, Strand, 
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, COD LIVER OIL 


THE invariable purity, siidiiteas soo efficacy, and consequent economy 
of this unrivalled preparation, have obtained for it the general approval and 
unqualified confidence of the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active, 
and in too many instances, unscrupulous opposition of interested dealers, an 
unprecedented amount of public patronage. 

The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of Dr. pe Joncu’s Licut-Brown 
Cop Liver Orn over every other variety is incontestably established by the 
recorded opinions of the most distinguished Physicians and Surgeons in all 
parts of the world. 

In numberless instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long 
and copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. p—E Jonen’s Licurt- 
Brown Cop Liver Ou has produced almost immediate relief, arrested disease, 
and restored health. 


ITS EFFICACY IN GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation produced by long sickness, by 
exposure to the deleterious influences of tropical and unhealthy climates, to 
vicissitudes of temperature, or where extreme heat, excessive labour, fatigue, bad 
nourishment, and other hardships have caused depressing lassitude and reduced 
the vital forces, and where life appeared to be even at its lowest ebb, the resto- 
rative powers of Dr. pE JonaH’s Oil have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration, the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion 
and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and regulated ; and, when its use 
has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have 
entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by B. Cuarke, Esq., M.R.C.S., 


~~» 


F.L.S., Author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 


“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oils for debility, I am 
able, from my own experience,-to remark upor their effects and comparative usefulness, as 
remedial agents. After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I 
tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. p— JonGH’s Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief ; 
and its use was the means of my restoration | to health. In their sensible properties and chemical 
constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pz Joneu’s Light-Brown Oil are distinct medicines; and, from 
my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have seen many patients 
die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the prime 
of life, who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. DE JoNGH’Ss 
Light- ‘Brown Oil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” 


[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. | 




















CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. p— Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
or diminishes emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectora- 





tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. Waupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, bears the following 
high testimony to its efficacy from his own personal experience :— 
“T can take Dr. pz Jonau’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little incon- 


venience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused 
an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so lastingly, as to be 


quite remarkable. I believe 
chronic and constitutional disease.” 


r. DE JONGH’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for 


Dr. Hircuman, Consulting Physician to the Liverpool Home for Consump- 
tion, and Author of “A Manual of Phthisis,” observes : 


“Having extensively prescribed Dr. pz Jonau’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for.a long 
series of years in cases of Consumption, I deem it but an act of justice to record my emphatic 
testimony in favour of its superior merits as a preventive of Emaciation, and generally as an 
excellent restorative in Debility and Diseases of the Chest.” 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in 
commendation of Dr. DE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following 


are selected :-— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
*T consider Dr. pe Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod 

Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.B.S., 

Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain. 

** We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted 
to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by 
Dr. pe Joncx. It has long been our practice, when 
prescribing the Oil, to recommend this kind, since, 
amidst so much variety and uncertainty, we have 
confidence in its genuineness.” — (Extract from 
** Consumption : its Early and Remediable Stages.”) 


Dr. BARLOW, F.R.S., 
Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital, 

**T have frequently recommended persons consult- 
ing me to make use of Dr. pe Joneu’s Cod Liver Oil. 
I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe 
it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” 


Dr. LAWRANOE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg & Gotha. 
*‘T invariably prescribe Dr. De JonGnu’s Cod Liver 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that 
I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of 
this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 








Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. pe Jonan’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


4 
Dr. LANKESTER, F.B.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

“T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured 
in its preparation, by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. 
DE JonecH, who has also written the best Medical 
Treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. 
Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sald under his 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr, GRANVILLE, F.RB.S.; 
Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” 

**Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pe Jonen’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired 
effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and 
that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 
too often consequent on the administration of the 
pale Oil.” 


EDWIN CANTON, Esgq., F.R.0.8., 
Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 

** For several years past I have been in the habit 
of prescribing Dr. pe Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious 
than other varieties of the same medicine which I 
have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 





DR, DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OILis sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s, 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 


By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES : 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





CAUTION .—Beware of unprincipled attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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Price Sixpence. 
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A High=class Weekly Fotrnal of Shooting, Hunting, 


Soha ; Dyartaral Titre Tae 
Fishing, and Practical Natural Hrstory. 


“LAND AND WATER.” 


CONTAINS EVERY WEEK 


NATURAL HISTORY, As PRACTICALLY applied to the study of 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Insects, and Plants; their habits and use to 
man, Arrivals at the Zoological Gardens weekly, by ZOOPHILUS, 
(This department is conducted by FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq., M.A., 
&c.) 

SHOOTING.—News from Shooting Quarters; Notes, Queries, and 
Discussions on Game Preservation; Management of Dogs ; Useful 
Inventions relating to Fire Arms, &c. 

HUNTING.—Lists of Appointments direct from the Kennels. Special 
Letters from the Hunting Field during the Season. 


FISHERIES.—Latest Intelligence for Anglers; Commercial Products of 
Rivers ; Deep-Sea Fisheries; Oyster Cultivation ; Correspondence on 
all questions relative to Fish Culture, especially LEGISLATION. 


In addition to the above four leading features of the Journal 
there are WEEKLY SuMMARIEs of the following during the season, 


each by special writers :— 


Cricket. Athletics. ‘ Yachting. 
The Turf. Aquatics. The Farm. 
Archery. University Sports. The Garden. 


Also Special Foreign Correspondence, including Weekly Letter 
from Paris, and communications from Travellers in various Parts of 
the World. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Free by Post :—Quarverly, 78. 7d.; Half-Fearly, 155. 2d. ; 
Yearly, ft 10s. 4d. 
Fost Office Order: p'ease make payable to J. P. CHORLEY, Fleet Strect. 


Vols. IT, TII., IV., V. can be had, in cloth, with Index, price 175. 6d. each volume. 


Office: 80, Fleet Street, London. 
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A High-class Weekly Fournal of Shooting, Hunting, 
Fishing, and Practical Natural Fistory. 
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“LAND AND WATER.” 


“LAND AND WaTER” devotes the larger portion of its space to 
Practical Natural History, Sea and River Fisheries, Shooting, 
and Hunting. 


It gives Abstracts of all events connected with The Turf, Cricket, 
Archery, Athletics, Yachting, Croquet, &c. Reports of 
Matches, Boat Clubs, &c., at Universities and Public Schools 
are specially given. Country Gentlemen and Sportsmen are 
thus provided with a Summary of the most important Events 
of the Week without the trouble -of going through details 
published in the Daily Papers. 


This Journal contains the fullest information on the Management 
and Improvement of Horses and Dogs; on the Habits of Wild 
and Domesticated Animals; on the Cultivation of Salmon, 
Deep-Sea Fisheries, and Ovsters ; and on the Economy of the 
Poultry Yard. 


The Staff of “LAND AND WareER” consists of Gentlemen weli known 
in the scientific world of London, who are in correspondence 
with “Sportsmen Naturalists” and observers in all parts of the 
world. Answers to questions on the determination of living 
or dead specimens—Beast, Bird, Fish, or Plant—as well as 
results of dissections and microscopic examinations, are given 
full length. This department is conducted by FRANK 
BUCKLAND, Esq., M.A., &c.) 


Under the head of “Traveller” will be continued the letters of 
our friends who are seeking adventures with the gun, the rifle, 
and the rod in distant parts of the world. Information as to 
Outfit and “the Art of Travel” given. (J. K. Lokp, Esq, 
I°.Z.5., &c., Naturalist to the N. A. Boundary Commission, &c., 
«c., conducts this department. ) 

Gentlemen will find the columns of this paper peculiarly adapted for 
advertising the disposal of Estates, Farms, Stock, Shootings, 
Fisheries, &c., as well as for procuring Huntsmen, Gamckeepers, 
Waterbailiffs, &c. 


eos 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
ad.; Half-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Fearly, £1 10s. 4d. 


Quarterly, 78.7 
Post Office Orders please make paya ble to J. P. Cnortey, Flect Street. 


Vols, Il., III., IV., V. now ready, in cloth, with Indices, price 17s. 6d, each, 


LONDON: 80, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. Belfast, 17 HIGH STREET, 
Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. Leeds, 18 East PARADE. 
Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Manchester, 39 Cross STREET, KING St. Birmingham, 39A NEW STREET. 


Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. Norwich, 48 St. GILEs’ CHURCH PLAIN. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





The 


Scottish Widows Fund 
Life Assurance Society 


BASES its CLAIMS to PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


on the following grounds :— 


FIRST GROUND OF CONFIDENCE. 


SECURITY.—In order to secure absolute safety in Life 
Assurance, it is essential that margins of sufficient extent be 
reserved in the fundamental estimates of mortality and interest. 
This will be obvious to all when it is remembered that the whole 
operations of Life Assurance are founded on “ Expectations” 
merely, that a certain rate of mortality will annually occur among 
the assured lives, and that a certain rate of compound interest will 
be realised on the investment of the Funds, during lengthened 
Suture periods of 30, 40, or 50 years. 

The safety of the vast trust committed to Life Assurance 
Companies (now embracing Hundreds of Millions Sterling) 
depends, therefore, on the sound administration of a system 
of Finance, the calculated results of which are at best but 
estimates of what may be realised over the long future periods 
referred to. Many of the Leading Proprietary Companies 
cautiously base their calculations on the assumption that so 
low a rate of interest as £3 percent only may be realised, and 
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as a further protection to their assured against the occurrence of 
an increased rate of mortality, and losses from other causes, 
maintain a margin on their premium revenue fully averaging 25 


per cent. Caution in these and al] other respects is of course 


much more needful in the case of Mutual Societies, whose members 
have no other guarantee against adverse fluctuations and losses 
than is to be found in such well-defined margins. The Reserves 
of the SCOTTISH Wi1DOWS’ FUND have accordingly been constituted 
on the largest scale by the adoption of the lowest rate of interest 
used (£3 per cent), and of the highest rate of margin on the Pre- 
miums, which now averages about 30 per cent. 


Parties intending to Insure their Lives should 
bear in minut 


1. That this high order of security cannot be maintained 
except by payment of full rates of Premium, and the assumption 
of a low rate of interest in the Valuations, 

2. That full rates of Premium, more especially in a Mutual 
Society like the Scottish Widows’ Fund (which divides every 
shilling of Surplus among the assured), is necessarily the most 
economical arrangement for good lives, because the loss occasioned 
to them by premature deaths is mitigated by the difference 
between the high and the low rates, which is accumulated for, and 
divided in the main among, the good lives. 

3. That Offices of mature age, whose Reserves are formed 
on this ample scale, are from their greater wealth not only the 
safest, but with reference to the future are the most profitable, 
because they po an important means of accumulation which 
they could not otherwise conimand. 

4. That the comparative superiority of Offices charging full 
premiums and holding the larger Reserves, doth as regards security 
and profit, is not stationary, but increases rapidly, with the accumu- 
lating force of compound interest, at each Valuation of Liabilities. 

Special aitention is called to the following Balance-sheet and 
Abstract of the Values of the Policies, as showing the security 
afforded by the Socioty. 
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Abstract of the Values of the Policies 
by the Carlisle £3 per cent Tables. 


Assurances amounting to £13,527,003 : . £7,658,110 
Annuities for £9801 (interest 34 per cent) . : 74,207 
Loading on redeemed Premiums. ‘ . . 11,685 


Deduct— £7:744,002 
Value of Future Nett Premiums (gross £376,387 i] 


less Loading £79,547), amounting to £296,840 } 4,087,795 


Nett Value of Liabilities per £3.856.207 
Balance-Sheet . P : — 


SECOND GROUND OF CONFIDENCE, 


The magnitude and select character of the Society’s Busi- 
ness, and its large Resources, afford special opportunities of 
obtaining Investments of the safest and most remunerative de- 
scription, and enable the Society to realise Profits on a scale 
unattainable by Institutions less favourably circumstanced. 


The existing Assurances exceed . . £15,000,000 
The Realised Fund exceeds ; ; 4,600,000 
The Annual Revenue exceeds , ; 600,000 


The above sum of £ 4,600,000 ts the largest Life Assurance Fund 
in existence. 


THIRD GROUND OF CONFIDENCE. 


The Mutual System.—Under this system the whole Profits 
realised are divided among the Policyholders alone, and are 
not participated in by Shareholders as in Proprietary Life Offices. 
With the view of conveying a definite idea to the public of the 
actual value of the Society’s Mutual System, the following illustra- 
tion is given of its actual money worth to its own Policyholders. 
It will be seen, by reference to the Balance-sheet (page 3), that 
the Profits realised during the seven years ending 31st December 


> 


1866 amaunted to no less than £834,183:10:1. Had the 
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Society been a Proprietary Company, from a tenth to a third— 
more probably a fifth—of this large sum would have been paid 
away to Shareholders. Under the Proprietary system, therefore, 


THE LOSS 
to its Policyholders would have been, 


Allowing one-tenth of the Profits to Shareholders . £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual proportion) . ‘ 166,836 
Allowing one-fourth : : ‘ . ; . 208,546 
Allowing one-third , , : , , . 278,061 


Such being the amounts, under different views, saved to Policy- 
holders merely by the Mutual system during the comparatively short 
period of seven years, it is evident that during an average lifetime 
the saving must, in the aggregate, amount to an enormous sum, 
The following are Examples of the 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES of £1000, up to 1868. 





| 
| | 
Guarantee Fund | Sumpayable | 


and Interest. at death. 


Original 


Sum Bonuses, 
Assured. 


Policy 
Issued. 


| 





1816 |£1000 41488 3 #109 10 rt | £2597 1 
1820 1000 1108 : 88 6 7 2197 
1825 1000 974 77 9 10 2052 


=) 
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1907 
1746 1 
1582 
1433 18 
1310 16 
1202 11 


1830 1000 840 14 66 10 
1835 1000 693 53 10 
1840 1000 54° 2 41 18 
1845 1000 402 31 

1850 1000 289 21 

1855 1000 189 
1860 rooo =| 99 
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Magnitude of the Bonuses. 


Nothing can be more misleading as to the real Bonus-yield- 
ing power of a Life Assurance Office, than the practice of publish- 
ing a few selected instances only, in which large Bonuses have 
accrued under exceptional circumstances. The foregoing Table 
exhibits the results under Policies of all durations, those of the 
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intervening years being almost exactly proportional to such dura- 
tions. Important as this complete information regarding the 
accumulated amounts of all exésting Assurances is, a statement of 
the Bonuses actua!ly paid on Policies becoming Claims at death 
will probably have more practical significance. During last year 
the following amounts were paid to representatives of deceased 


Members :— 


Sums Assured under Bonus Policies , . £237,009 
Bonuses thereon . , . . - ‘ 94,873 
Sums Assured under non-Bonus Policies ‘ 5,400 


Total Claims for 1867 . » £337,282 


On many of these Policies the Bonuses approached, and in some 
instances largely excecded, the original sums assured, 


The Average Bonus 
On the whole Policies, young and old, was no less than 


£40 per cent on the Sums Assured. 


Besides this, a considerable amount of Bonus was paid on Sur- 
render to many of the Assured during life. It is believed that 
since the Society was founded in 1815, 


No other Life Office has paid Bonuses to its Assured of 
greater amount, 


FOURTH GROUND OF CONFIDENCE 


Surrender Values.—Many Offices refuse to return any portion 
of the Premiums paid, unless the Policy shall have been of a 
certain number of years’ duration. In this way Policyholders who 
have survived the object of their Assurances, who may be unable 
to keep up their Policies, or who, for any other reason, may wish 
to discontinue them, zvcur serious loss. As the premiums paid 
always exceed the average risk borne by the office, and the proper 
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expenses of the Assurance, it is obvious that an equitable allowance 
should be made to the retiring Member for the remaining part of 
the Premiums, in respect of which he has received no advantage 
whatever. The following Table contains Examples of the 
SURRENDER VALUES of Policics of £1000, and Vested Bonus 
Additions, as at last Division of Profits at 31st December 1866. 





| | 





| - Policy § | Policy el Policy 15 | Policy 20 | Policy 30| Policy 40 | Policy so | 
aie Years old. | Years oan tien oh, Vous — old.| Years old. | Years old. 
scien | Lisikaueiineuwiniae’ 
20] £52 |£Lr16 | Lror | £283 | £528 | £872 | Lr4r19 | 
25 58 126 212 309 597 943 | 1520 | 
30 62 14! 232 347 671 1029 1590 
35 73 157 265 403 731 IIIO 
40 73 180 312 462 805 1164 


45 96 223 366 508 875 
50 123 26 400 | 566 918 
7 eee 





55 140 441 613 
60 137 480 636 
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A Policy of the Scottish Widows’ Fund is thus as convertible 
as a Bank-note during the lifetime of the member himself, to the 
extent of its Surrender Value. 


FIFTH GROUND OF CONFIDENCE, 


Increase of Business.—During last Septennial Bonus Period, 
1860 to 1866, the Society issued Policies for New Assurances 
amounting to the large sum of £5,461,884. Comparing the 
New Assurances effected in 1860, the first year of that period, 
with the New Assurances effected in 1867, the first year of the 
current Period, 1867 to 1873, the following is the result :-— 


NEW ASSURANCES 1860 : , » £380,305 
New Asurances 1867 ... : . 811,411 


Difference in favour of 1867 £431,106 


Being an increase of £113 per cent. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS 


For THE ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH, WITH PRoFITs. 





Premiums. 


Age. | Premiums. | Age. Premiums. | Age. | Premiums. | Age. | 


| 
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SUMMARY. 


The foregoing Balance-sheet, Abstract of the Values of the 
Policies, and other information, fully and clearly make known 
the Entire Financial Condition of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Society, and disclose also the prospects of future advantage 
which such a financial condition secures to its Members. 
By no other means than the publication of equally distinct information, 
can the real position of a Life Assurance Institution, and: the prospects 
of its assured, be satisfactorily ascertained, 


The Directors submit the present Prospectus as a sufficient 
statement of the grounds on which they ask prudent and thought- 
ful men to consider whether they may not, with the highest 
measure of advantage to themselves and their families, confide to 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund the important trust involved in Life 
Assurance. 

By ORDER OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


HEAD OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. J. 4 P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





Printed by R. CLarx, Edinburgh. 



































OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. | 


WALL LIGHTS, LUSTRES, Tr GLASS, &c. 


Glass Dinner Serviecs for 12 persons, oem a es _ « oF. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from . . £2 Os. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
MESS EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
LONDON-—Show-Roomis, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY CHANDELIERS, 
IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass; Statuettes, in Parian ; 
Ornaments; ina SHOW-ROOM erected expressly for these ‘artic les 


OSLER, 45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, es 








Vases, and other 


THE BROADWAY. 


A LONDON MAGAZINE.—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Contents of No. 1, New Series, September, 1868: 
1. STRETTON. By Henry Kinestey. Chapters 1 to 8. With a full-page Illustration by G. H. Tuomas. 
2. WHISPERS OF HEAVENLY DEATH. By Watrer Wuirmay. 
: PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. By “Ipsrone.” With a full-page Illustration by Harrison WEtr. 
- OURSELVES. By a Woman. 
5. STUDIES ON THACKERAY: Thac keray as a Novelist. By JAmes Hannay. 
6. ON AN OLD BUFFER. By Freperick Locker 
7. FALSE COLOURS. By Anni Tuomas (Mrs, Pender Cudlip). Chapters 1 to 8. With a full-page 
Illustration by M. E. Epwarps. 
8. VERSES IN MY OLD AGE. By Barry Corywa tt. 
9. THE OCEAN BROADWAY. By Rev. Newman Hatt, LL.B. 
10. CELEBRITIES OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. By Grornce MAKErEAce Towte. I.—M. ROUHER. 
With Portrait. 
. THE VOLUNTEER CRISIS. By an Oup Linesman. 
12. LIEUT.-GENERAL LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA: A Memoir. By Lieut. C. R. Low (late) LN 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 
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MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 


The ONLY SILVER MEDAL, First Prize, Paris Exhibition 1867, 


Out of 27 Competitors, making 5 Medals awarded. 


MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL, PUREST NORWEGIAN, 


The best and purest made from the fresh and not u putrid livers, as the darker Oils. Invalu: able i in 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Scrofula, and General Del bility. 
See Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. ‘Boeck, Dr. de Besche, Lancet, Medical Times, ec. 
Sold in capsuled bottles, half-pints at 2s. 3d., pints 4s. each, by all Chemists. See Moller’s name on label. 
*.* Circulars and Testimonials of Peter MOiier, 22, Mincing Lane, London, E. C., Contractor 
to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


K= ATING’S INSECT DESTROYING K = ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — The 
POWDER, Rk. AND BUGS. best and safest remedy for COUGHS. : 
K EA TING’S INSECT DE STROYING YZ EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES relieves 
POWDER, KILLS BLACK BEETLES. AN the difficuity of breathing in ASTHMA. 


K EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING| K BATING'S COUGH LOZENGES— 


POW DER, KILLS MOTHS, and ALL OFFENSIVE ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY.—Sold 
INSECTS. ——— in Boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or | 7x HATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1s. Packets, free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps. Also in London, B.C. § tail by all} ri » 
Bottles with Bellows, 1s. Gd. and 3s. each, by THOMAS | 7_ andon, E.C._Sold retail by all Drugsiste, Se____ 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, | Testimonial from Colonel Hgewert, J.P. and D.L., 3rd 
E.C, Brigade, Cardiff Artillery Volunteers. 
— EE ER. N ELLIS, PonTY-PRIDD, GLAM( 
RED LAND, ys he HiGnwort ru, WILTs, TER. MaB. f = +8 PRIDD, GLAMORGAN, 
June 19th, 1867 EAR SIR,—I was attacked with 
Z P a severe 
Sik, Tam elad to inform you that your Insect J cout, Ghich sear Lacenans vemevel nen dane. 
Destroying Powder has done its duty towards destroy- My servants also, by taking your Lozenges, were soon cured. 
ing bugs and fleas, and all sorts of other insects. lg as it I feel it a duty (to the publi@) to offer my testimony to 
answers my purpose so well, I want another packet, if you | their eflicacy, which you are at liberty to publish. , 
please. With thanks, 1 remain your humble Servant Yours truly, 
To Mr. KEATING. REUBEN ELDRIDGE To Mr. THOMAS KEATING. W. HEweETT. 

















